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DEFY DIAPHORESIS 


| eee the war, The Springs Cotton Mills was called 
upon to develop a special fabric for camouflage. It was used 
in the Pacific to conceal ammunition dumps and gun em- 
placements, but the Japanese learned to detect it because of 
its lack of jungle smells. To overcome this, when the fabric 
was dyed, it was also impregnated with a permanent odor 
of hibiscus, hydrangea, and old rubber boots. The decep- 
tion was so effective that when Tokyo fell, the victorious 
invaders hung a piece of this fabric on a Japanese flagpole. 
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This process is top secret, and the fabric is now available to 
the hip harness and bosom bolster business as SPRINGMAID 
PERKER made of combed yarns 37” wide, 152 x 68, weight 
3.30, the white with gardenia, the pink with camellia, the 
blush with jasmine, and the nude dusty. 

If you want to avoid dancer’s diaphoresis* and the stea- 
topygic stance, kill two birds with one stone by getting a 
camouflaged camisole with the SPRINGMAID label on the 
bottom of your trademark. 

*Commonly known as Housewife’s Humidity 


SPRINGS MILLS 


200 Church Street 


Atlanta Chicago 


New York 13, New York 


Dallas Los Angeles 


SPRINGMAID sheets, pillowcases, diapers, broadcloth, poplins and tubings 
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Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Small Towns Growing Bigger 





Pathfinder 
Graham Patterson. Facts needed. 


The trend toward industrial de- 
centralization that was noted before 
the war has been continuing, and re- 
cently was given new impetus by the 
threat of war resulting from the ten- 
sion between this country and Russia. 

The National Security Resources 
Board, whose responsibility is to plan 
for the co-ordination of military, in- 
dustrial and civilian defense in the 
event of war, has urged decentraliza- 
tion by industry in its over-all plan- 
ning. It advised that new plants be 
located away from present centers of 
industry. Small towns were given as 
the most desirable locations for manu- 
facturers, since factories in the smaller 
cities and towns are less likely to be 
selected as bombing targets by the 
enemy. 


x * 


The reason for this recom 
mendation is the conviction that, if 
war should come, enemy bombing at- 
tacks will be aimed at key centers of 
industrial activity. This is particu- 
larly true if atomic bombs are used. 

This is not meant as an admission 
of the certainty of war, either now or 
in the near future. It is merely care- 
ful planning for the contingencies that 
might arise if war, by any chance, 
should come. Such preparedness tends 
to prevent war. 

But safety in wartime is not the 
only reason for the trend toward lo- 
cating factories in the nation’s small- 
er communities. The trend was pro- 
nounced even before the war. One_rea- 
son is the realization that the small 
town is a better place in which to live 


and work and bring up children. The 
slower tempo and more intimate pat- 
tern of living make for fuller, richer 
lives. And industry has found that the 
better living conditions found in small- 
er communities make more contented 
and, in turn, more efficient workers. 

It comes as a surprise to many 
people to learn that today 39% of all 
manufacturing plants and 45% of all 
factory wage-earners are in towns of 
less than 25,000 population. These 
percentages will grow even larger as 
industrial decentralization increases. 


a * *% 


Last year Business Week maga- 
zine reported that of 83 new branch 
plants opened by six companies, only 
23 were placed in large cities (more 
than 100,000 population). And accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 148 companies which had 
47% of their pre-war plants in cities 
with more than 100,000 people, now 
are locating two-thirds of their new 
plants in smaller cities and towns. 

Every “Main Street” community 
should take full advantage of this 
growing shift of industry. More indus- 
trial income means more buying power 
for your citizens, bigger business for 
local merchants, more and better civic 
improvements for your community. 

But it is not enough to wait for 
the lightning to strike. To build more 
industry for your community, you 
should do more than prepare to wel- 
come it. You should go after it. And 
that requires planning—co-ordinated 
planning. 


* * * 


First it is necessary to meet the’ 


requirements of factory-owners who 
might be induced to locate in your 
community. Perhaps the three most 
important are adequate available 
power, convenient transportation and 
a sufficient supply of labor. 

A study should be made to de- 
termine factor} sites that can be of- 
fered prospective industries. An analy- 
sis of available labor, both male and 
female, should be prepared. Even 
housing facilities should be studied, so 
that the prospective factory-owner 
may have a complete picture of your 
community upon which to base his de- 
cision. Whether the work be spear- 
headed by your local Chamber of 
Commerce, civic officials or a citizens’ 
committee, your community should 
have an efficient industrial planning 
board that can present, in a business- 
like way, the facts that will make your 
community attractive to new indus- 
tries. It will pay big dividends. 
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Lots more warmth 





i ia* 


Lots less weight 





with Duofold 


vw Insulate! 





“Take winter and like it” in Duofold 
— the underwear knit in two thin lay- 
ers with air space between. It insu- 
lates you against cold! The outer layer 
contains wool to protect you from 
yenetrating cold. The cotton inner 
en ives you freedom from wool’s 
itch. here's only one Duofold — at 
better stores every where. 


DUOFOLD INC. «© MOHAWK, N.Y. 






All popular 
styles for 
men and 


HEALTH 








WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


UDENTURE BREATH ™ 
a for me 





*“A Polident bath always 
leaves my dental plates clean 
and fresh tasting. I never 
worry about Denture Breath. 
It’s wonderful!” 


Mr. J. G. W., Kohoka, Mo: 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
-.. soak your plates in Polident 





every day. Costs only about a 


cent a day to use. | 
deco 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT | 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Between 
Ourselves 


On Arthritis: “The Great Crippler” 
(Health, Oct. 6) is an excellent presenta- 
tion of a subject which is confusing even 
to doctors. The doctors would do well to 
clip the article and place it under the 
glass coverings on their desks. This 
would save useless operations on tonsils, 
teeth, sinuses, etc., which are still being 
sacrificed in a vain attempt to cure rheu- 
matoid arthritis. The only form of 
arthritis where these operations can be 
justified is infectious arthritis. 

Please comphment your health re- 
porter on a very fine presentation. 

James A. Gannon, M.D., F.A.C.S., 

Washington, D.C. 





Citizen of the World: I admire 
the courage displayed by Garry Davis in 
“Citizen of Nowhere” (World, Sept. 22). 
His solitary vigil on the belief of an in- 


International 


Garry Davis. Are his ideals futuristic? 


ternational citizenship is to be respected. 
However, I am of the opinion Mr. Davis 
is trying to launch an ideal that at pres- 
ent can only be reserved for some wiser 
generation of mortals, which may develop 
in the far, dim future of this old planet. 

Miles A. Tipsword Jr., 

Charleston, Ill. 


Quoting T. R.: 


ulation” (Washington 


In “Diplo-Matric- 
Talk, Oct. 6) you 
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Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


you 
NEED 


Shinola's scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to ‘apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy. For good groom- 
ing and longer wear —KEEP ‘EM SHIN- 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 


“THE SHOWCASE OF WISCONSIN CHEESE“— 


The most famous gift box of Wisconsin 
cheese containing seven varieties of Wisconsin's 
natural cheese. Includes Cheddar, Swiss, Bleu, 
Brick, Smoked, Roanne and Gouda. A real pleas- 
ure to give and to receive. Ship. wt. approx. four 


Ibs. Delivered to any U. S. address. 
: $4.30 
LUXURY PACK—A fine selection cf eight vari- 


eties of natural Wisconsin cheese in an at- 
tractive gift box. Shipping wt. approx. six Ibs. 


Postpaid anywhere in U. S. 

ostpaid anywhere in $6.75 
We specialize in gift mailings for industrial 
lists. Write for circular. 
SAK’S CHEESE HOUSE 


MIDDLETON 5, WISCONSIN 


Reference: Bank of Middleton, Wisconsin 
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have slightly misquoted Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

The occasion of this quotation was | 
the dedication of the Central High School | 
of Philadelphia on Nov. 22, 1902. After 
delivering the main address in the audi- 
torium, the President was escorted to the 
balcony overlooking the north yard of the 
school, where 1,500 students were gath- 
ered to hear him. He made a very short 
address, the last paragraph of which was 
as follows: 

“You are preparing yourselves for 
the best work in life. During your school 
days and in after life, I earnestly believe 
in each of you having as good a time as 
possible, but making it come second to 
doing the best kind of work possible. 
And in your studies, and in your sports 
here in school, and afterwards in life in 
doing your work in the great world, it is 
a safe plan to- follow this rule—a rule 
that I once heard preached on the foot- 
ball field: ‘Don’t flinch, don’t foul, and 
hit the line hard.’” 

Philip R. Dorn, Philadelphia. 

[Teddy Roosevelt, expert with a punch 
line, used this thought and variations of it 
on more than one occasion. In an essay, 
The American Boy, published in St. Nicholas 
in 1900, he said: “In short, in life, as in a 
football game, the plan to follow is: Hit the | 


line hard; don’t foul and don’t shirk, but 
hit the line hard.”—Ed.] 


Voting: Re “Should Voting Be Com- 
pulsory?” (Along the American Way, 








Oct. 6), Wheeler McMillen is right, law 
won't help. After serving many times on 
election boards, I would guess that of the | 
10 million who did not vote in 744, at 
least 20 million did not know how. A 
school of non-partisan instruction in vot- | 
ing would help. 

J. A. Francis, Dexter, Mo. 


e e Congratulations on the timely | 
article. You are quite right. The solemn | 
responsibility of citizenship calls for | 
more education, not for penalties. 


J. Alvin Mitchell, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ilse’s Guilt: I was present at parts 
of [the Ilse Koch] trial, and am general- 
ly familiar with the case. Your article | 
“Clemency for Ilse” (Nation, Oct. 6) 
must have been written without reading 
the record. The case against her was 
nothing like as strong as publicity has 
made it. And the reviewing authority 
had the record before it when. reducing 
the sentence. 

O. J. Tolnas, Athens, Ga. 

[Reader Tolnas is correct in his state- 
ment that PATHFINDER’s story was written 
without reading the record—because the 
War Department, since the furor of protests 
arose, impounded the record and refused re- 
porters access to it. The story sought only 
to report the facts of the War Department’s 
action and the widespread public reaction. 


—Ed.] 





Georgia’s Talmadge: May I com- 
pliment you on “Gene’s Boy,” the fine, 
fairly presented article on Herman Tal- 
madge (Nation, Sept. 22). In contrast to 
most of the other national news maga- 
zines, you were eminently fair to this 
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My cooling system 


is sitting safe and pretty 
by don herold 


Last year I had to beg any old 
anti-freeze I could get. 


But this year I am snootier. 


I’ve studied the whole anti- 
freeze line-up, and consulted some 
scientific birds. Folks really in the 
know agree on Nor’way* and 
PEAK * because they’re both made 
by one of the great chemical con- 
cerns in America—Commercial 
Solvents Corporation—leading 
makers of such things as penicillin, 
riboflavin, ammonia and over 200 
fine industrial chemical products. 


The best money-saving anti-freeze I’ve 
learned about is their Nor’way. It costs 


No ,// 


csc 


little and you need less of it than of other 
types to keep your radiator from freez- 
ing. (It has a dandy ingredient that helps 
to reduce evaporation.) It has a methanol 
base—does not smell boozy—and contains 
one of the finest anti-rusts ever created. 

Or if you want a permanent type anti- 
freeze, PEAK is tops. It’s guaranteed to 
last all season in a properly prepared 
cooling system—won’t seep—circulates 
freely—embodies one of the finest anti- 
rusts—won’t hurt rubber or clog radia- 
tors. Seems perfect. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Betore anti-freeze 
- det it clean... 
and leak proot 







PERMANENT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 


ANTI-FREEZ! 


Anti-Rus? . P 
Orless- Econom!” 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION © 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
5 











STAY NEAT WITH 





HAIR CUTS 
AT HOME 


COST ONLY 1¢ TO 3¢ EACH 


Only sTa-NEET is in- 
stantly adjustable 5 
ways. It cuts, trims, 
thins and shapes the 
hair...and shaves 
legs and underarms, 
too! STA-NEET gives 
‘ya complete hair cut 
» at home for less than 
the price of a razor blade! sTA-NEET 
costs only 98¢... you save that much 
the first time you use it. 


Look for the sTA-NEET trade mark and 
the exclusive sTA-NEET MAGIC KNOB. 
Beware substitutes. 















Any double-edge 
razor blade fits 
STA-NEET 


XMAS GIFT 


SOLD 

EVERYWHERE 

ee ee ee ee Oe ee 

STA-NEET is sold by all leading stores. If your 

dealer does not have a supply of sTA-NEET, 

mail this coupon now! 

STA-NEET CORPORATION, Dept. PF-12 

Box 1431, Los Angeles 15, California 

C) Enclosed is $ . Please send me, post- 
paid, STA-NEETS, at $1.00 each. 

(J Also enclosed is $ . Please send me, 
postpaid, pkgs, of double edge sta- 
NEET Razor Blades...5 Blades for 25c. 

oe = ee ee 


ADDRESS. 














CITY ZONE___ 
StAT....._.___ 
Sa ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee oe 
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young man who will be Georgia’s next 
Governor. It is refreshing to know that 
someone at least does not present him 
and those of us who voted for him as 
ignorant, uneducated and illiterate. 
Wallace Rhodes, La Grange, Ga. 


Main Street, U.S.A.: To relieve the 
housing shortage and start a new trend 
in decentralization of population may I 
suggest a Government-subsidized street of 
family-sized houses, on acre lots, extend- 
ing from Atlantic to Pacific? 

Karl Vass, Washington, D.C. 

[And sold in A & P stores?—Ed.] 


Logical? Re “Enter the Red Dean” 
(Religion, Oct. 6), what form of logic 
are they using in Washington nowadays 
anyway? It’s just like the stagnant water 





Acme 


Dr. Johnson. He’s a problem of State. 


in the reservoir. The lectures of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson won’t reach 
the public through outlet No. 1, but they 
will be allowed to go through outlet 
No. 2. 

Carl Brecker, Gloversville, N.Y. 


Profit-Sharing: “Employe Profit- 
Sharing Pays Off” (Oct. 6) should do 
much to promote the adoption of that 
policy, and to that extent forestall the 
adoption of socialism and communism in 
our country. Folks do not give up that 
by which they profit in exchange for un- 
proven Utopias. 


Charles P. Strain, Santa Ana, Cal. 


@ @ MR. LINCOLN AND I VERY HIGHLY 
PLEASED AT STORY ON PROFIT-SHARING. 
PLEASE CONVEY OUR APPRECIATION AND 
CONGRATULATIONS TO MR. WISEHART, MR. 
DRISCOLL FOR HIS EXCELLENT PICTURES. 

A. F. DAVIS, LINCOLN ELECTRIC 
coO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


e @ | was much interested in the ar- 
ticle concerning president James F. Lin- 
coln and the organization he has built up 
in the Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland. 
. . . If more of this type of publicizing 
were done our nation would be much bet- 
ter off. However, I feel that there must 
be many other employers throughout the 


NOT A 


HOLLOW TURE 


) 
A real filter with 


66 baffles inside 


whirlcleo" 
+o _«moke 
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your 


Replaceable 
Filters 
10 for 10¢ 


By of) Se 7 
o 
Ve 
S. 


Absorbent filters in Medico pipes stop flakes 
and slugs...absorb juices. ..reduce tongue 
bite. 66 times your smoke goes round and 
round...and it comes out clean...cool! 


FRANK MEDICO V.F.Q. (Very Fine Quality) 
Bowls of rich-grained briar. Wide vari- 
ety of shapes. With box of 10 filters... 2 


Frank Medico Standard Quality, still .. $1 
Frank Medico Cigarette Holders..2 ana $1 


FILTERED 
SMOKING 
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Li “ 

No longer need you strain as 
just one ear carries the full 
burden of your hearing. Nowa 
welcome new Maico develop- 
ment restores hearing in BOTH 
your ears. Best of all, both ears 
are corrected secretly. Few will 
notice you wear any aid at all. 
But you'll soon note how much 
more easily you hear when full- 
est possible use is made of all 
the hearing power you have in 
both ears. Mail this ad with 
your name and address to learn 
if Maico’s Two-Ear Hearing 
can give you the better hearing 
you seek. 


Maico inc. 


o Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Min 
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nation who have worked out splendid re- | 


lationships between management and 
labor. 
F. W. McDermott, president, Rio 
Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. 


@ @ You failed to mention Sears Roe- 
buck, who have had profit-sharing in ef- 
fect for over 32 years. In the number of 
participants (about 85,000) and amount 
the company has contributed (more than 
$18 million last year), they stand second 
to none. 

Employes of average earning capac- 
ity are today retiring on their company- 
aided savings with ample to live on dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives. Individ- 
uals, at retirement, have drawn as much 
as $100,000, having contributed but a 
fraction of this total amount. 

For a company whose annual sales 
are about $2.5 billion to have weathered 
all the union strife and strikes during the 
past 25 years without any major labor 
disputes speaks volumes for its type of 
labor-management relations and_profit- 
sharing system. It seems to me they 
should have been listed. 

R. C. Bay, Lakeland, Fla. 

{In its article PATHFINDER: could not 
attempt to mention all of the 10,000 or more 
companies with profit-sharing plans. In due 
time, there probably will be other articles 
on this subject. Sears, so well-known and 
so big that it warrants an article by itself, 
may be the subject of one of these.—Ed.] 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 


dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 of PATHFINDER published bi-weekly at Chicago, Ill. 
for Oct. 1, 1948. 

State of Pennsylvania } ss. 

County of Philadelphia 7 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Graham Patterson, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Publisher of the PATHFINDER 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment ‘and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly 
newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Graham Patterson, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

Editor, Wheeler McMillen, Hopewell, New Jersey. 

Menaging editor, Donald McNeil, Washington, D. C. 

Business marager, Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.: Graham Patter- 
son, Ardmore, Pa.; Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul Minn.; John Blair Moffett, 
Agent for J. Howard Pew, J. N. Pew, Jr., Mary Ethel 
Pew and Mabel Pew- Myrin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only ‘the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
tiles in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
sod this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is, ... (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and tri- 
weekly newspapers only.) 

GRAHAM PATTERSON 
(Signature of editor, publisher, 
business manager, or owner) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of 
September, 1948. Clara H. Wright, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires at the next session of the Senate) 
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coinc.. coING..GONE.. 


a lifetime of hard work! f= 


Of course it’s hard to take—the loss of your property to satisfy a 
damage suit award. 


For farmers as well as others that risk is ever present. There are 
many chances of accidents in connection with farming operations and 


on farm land. The danger of resulting claims and damage suits cannot 
be ignored and should be insured against. 


The Hartford Farmers’ Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy 
can safeguard you against this threat. It is a new contract especially 
designed for farmers’ needs. This broad protection covers against claims 
for injury, death and property damage arising out of farm accidents. 
It also covers personal activities such as hunting and fishing, and insures 
all members of your family who live with you. 


This insurance costs little. You can obtain the basic policy* from 
as little as $10 a year for a small farm, up to $67 a year for 10,000 
acres. For a dollar additional premium, it even pays you (up to $200 
per animal) for your live stock killed on a public highway. 

*Excluding employees’ claims 

Full details are presented in an interesting FREE circular which your 
local Hartford representative will gladly give you...or write direct to the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


HARTE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 










Pint, 


Writing practically all forms of PE ESTE except personal life insurance 
Hartford 15, Connecticut r 


























Screw-driver 


illystrated Actual Size 


complete 
postpaid 


Money back 
guarantee 


VW Set of 4 Fine 
Steel Screw-drivers 


"4 Nest Inside 
Each Other 


W Solid Brass 
Handles Fluted 
and Knurled 


Y Excellent 
“EYE-APPEAL” 


WA Good Tool 


USE FOR: 
V Gifts 











STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
33 WEST 60th ST., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
Enclosed find............ ee 4-in-1 
Screwdriver Sets. (No C.O.D.'s.) 
Print 
ING@IMO..cccccoccccceccepascccsccccscoqnecsocccssscseese 
Street...cecccecses 
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Si casccescennenssnciinnsccinrsnnitiosebsnianies 
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REAL FACTS 
ABOUT DEAFNESS 


YOURS IN 
FREE BOOKLET 


Authoritative new booklet, fully 
illustrated, can help you solve your 
hearing problems. Get the facts 
about your hearing loss—its causes 
—its correction. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


wan sananenusseead 









Western Electric cep. 380-PF11 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
Send free copy of “Modern Science and Your 


Hearing.” Also booklet on two new all-in-one 
Western Electric Hearing Aids. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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International 


Sir Stafford Cripps. Better days ahead? 


Through American aid and our 
own effort, Britain expects to be self-re- 
liant economically in four years.—Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


We don’t have woods in South Af- 
rica that you have here. It came as a sur- 
prise tome that America is quite a jun- 


gle.—Albert John Luthuli, Zulu chief. 


You can’t go on forever being the 
only sound apple in the barrel. Pretty 
soon you'll get speckled.—Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, president, Eastern Air 
Lines. 


I really can’t tell you why I was 
left all the money, but the lawyers up 
there agree it is probably because I have 
the same name as my uncle.—VW alter 
Pearson, Scranton, Pa., truck driver, on 
hearing of $363,000 bequest from a for- 
gotten uncle. 


I asked the parole officials to send 
me back to prison. The cost of living is 
too high outside. I couldn't help violat- 
ing my parole on just $25 a week.— 
Walter C. Seward, Michigan City, Ind., 
state prison. 


Frankly, I can’t win this election. 
But I want as many votes as possible so 
the incumbent will show more interest in 
the election—John P. Marinaro, East 
Orange, N.J., Democratic candidate for 
mayor. 


The last solution we ever want is 
war. We don’t want war and if we don’t 
want it bad enough, then each of us will 
do his part to see that it doesn’t occur 
again:—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


If President Truman had taken a 
strong stand last June, the Soviet block- 
ade would have been called off in its in- 
fancy. Russia’s blockade is a bluff. She 
left the gate open for retreat if this 











Dairy Store Owner In Illinois 
Buys 4 Ice Cream Cabinets 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“During our many years in the dairy busi- 
ness, we've seen all kinds of refrigeration 
equipment,” says A. L. Deters, co-owner of 
Deters Dairy Store, Quincy, Ill. “So when 
we needed four new ice cream cabinets 
and four new compressors, we chose Frigid- 
aire. We knew from experience that it was 
our best buy. 

“Our judgment has been confirmed— 
this equipment is performing well and re- 
liably.”” Genteman Refrigeration Sales and 
Service, Quincy, handled the installations. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


KOM FO 


PLATE PILLOWS MAKE 
FALSE TEETH FIT FINE 








KOMFOS ARE EASY TO USE 


Simply press the upper or lower Komfo on 
your plate to conform to the shape of your 
denture. Return the plate to your mouth and 
bite. The natural heat of your mouth will set 
Komfo to shape. Then just FEEL the difference 
when you eat difficult foods such as: corn on 
cob, tomatoes, celery, nuts, etc. Komfos are 
gvaranteed fo satisfy or your money will be 
refunded. Give Komfos a chance—you'll never 
regret it. Specify when ordering upper or lower 
Komfos or BOTH. 


Simple Instructions with Each Order 


Order from Laboratory 


Send $1 for 20 Komfo lowers 
Send $1 for 16 Komfo uppers 


KOMFO DENTAL PAD CO. 


Dept. 226 P. 0. Box 6311, Phila. 39, Pa. 


Christmas Gifts 


AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
SEE PAGE 41 
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country had signified its intention to use 
force. — Sen. James O. Eastland (D.- 
Miss. ). 


At home, as our Socialist members 
freely admit, penury and unemployment 
are held at bay only by the wise charity 
of capitalist America.—Winston Church- 
ill, wartime Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 


In the past, very few booms have 
come to an end except through a growing 
scarcity of money. — Dr. Emerson P. 
Schmidt, economist. 


There is precious little evidence 
that the European governments take seri- 
ously their Marshall Plan commitments 
to pool their resources and energies in 
the interest of common _recovery.— 
Michael L. Hoffman, New York Times 
correspondent at Geneva. 


Russia’s approach to nuclear re- 
search is vulgar and materialistic and its 
scientists are treated like highly-bred 
milk cows.—Dr. I. I. Rabi, Columbia 


University physicist. 


Any large industrial concern 
that hopes to be in business 25 years 
from now should know what this new 
weapon, this new physical phenomenon, 
this new source of energy, this new tool 
[atomic energy] can do to it and for it.— 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, . Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The present minimum wage is 
far too low and it will be raised.—Gov. 


Thomas E. Dewey. 


In the first 14 years of.the pres- 
ent Democratic Administration—with one 
exception and that only for a short time 
—there was not a single Cabinet member 
from any of the 11 Far Western states.— 
Gov. Earl Warren of California. 


Who would not fear a great 
power, swollen with wartime gains, and 
boasting it has Trojan horses in every 
European country? -—— Hector McNeil, 
British Minister of State. 





International 


Hector McNeil. Thr. .: from the East. 
NOVEMBER 3, 1948 
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Pipe fans and “‘makin’s” smok- 
ers alike find greater smoking 
pleasure in mild, rich-tasting 
Prince Albert—America’s larg- 
est-selling smoking tobacco. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Displaced Persons 
Commission Chairman Ugo €arusi 
focuses his attention on Bremer- 
haven, German port from which the 
first of 205,000 European refugees 
were to leave late in October for re- 
settlement in the U.S. To find out 
just what kind of settlers the U.S. is 
getting, and how they'll make out 
here, see D.P. Immigrants: Amer- 
ica’s Gamble, starting on page 32. 
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Next Issue. Inventing ways to 
make better, cheaper, more useful 
things from farm and mineral prod- 
ucts is an important business at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The inventing is done 
by a remarkable scientific organiza- 
tion, the Midwest Research Institute. 
What MRI is and what it has done 
during the last four years will be 
told in PaTHFINDER’s Nov. 17 issue. 


x * * 


Best Gift. During the next few 
minutes—you can do most of your 
Christmas shopping easily, econom- 
ically and ahead of time. Your 
friends and their entire families will 
appreciate a subscription to Patu- 
FINDER—a Christmas gift that lasts 
all year long. PATHFINDER will an- 
nounce your gifts with a colorful 
Christmas card which will be mailed 
to reach your friends just before 
Christmas. All you need to do is fill 
in the handy Christmas Gift Order 
Form on,page 41. 
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ALIFORNIA 


(Chair car...Chicago-Los Angeles) 


$48.79! That’s a sample fare to California 
in sleek, fast chair car on famous South- 
ern Pacific trains. 

Here are others: From Pittsburgh 
$63.46. From Cleveland $59.07. From Kan- 
sas City $38.69. From Indianapolis $52.30. 
Plus tax in each case. Roundtrip fares are 
very low, too. 

If you are planning an economical trip 
west, we suggest you mail the coupon be- 
low for our helpful, friendly S. P. folder, 
“Lowest Fares to California”. 

By Southern Pacific, you'll see twice as 
much on a roundtrip. We have many 
routes to offer you. For instance: 


You take our new S.P. streamliner Gold- 
en State* from Chicago or Kansas City to 
Los Angeles. Stopover in Arizona if you 
wish. Then an S.P. Daylight—“most beau- 
tiful trains in the world”—up the lovely 
California coast to an exciting San Fran- 
cisco; then home on our crack streamliner 
City of San Francisco*. Or, from many 
points, you can take our fast Sunset Lim- 
ited via romantic New Orleans for no ad- 
ditional rail fare. 

A scenic California triangle and three 
famous trains on one ticket...and you can 
do it all the way on smart economical S. P. 
chair cars! 

*Nominal extra fare on these trains.) 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Seeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


L. C. Ioas. Dept. PA-11 P 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Please send me, free, your folders, ‘‘How to See 
Twice as Much on Your Trip to California” and 


‘Lowest Fares to California’’. 
’ 
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City & Zone _._____ State___* 
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LQ Under The Dome 
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Europe before Inauguration Day to study Western European affairs, 
which the New York governor expects.to be the main bone of contention 
between himself and a conservative Republican Congress. 
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but confidently, predicting that Russia will do an about-face on the 
German question shortly after the election—-if Gov. Dewey wins. 

NEW YORK INVESTMENT BANKER FERDINAND EBERSTADT is better than a dark horse 
candidate for Secretary of Defense in the Dewey Cabinet. The main 
hitch in appointing Eberstadt, who wrote a special report on unifica-— 
tion of the armed forces in 1945, is the pressure that is being 
brought to keep present Secretary James Forrestal on the job. 
fining his duties as Vice President. The California governor would 
like to have control of the Bureau of the Budget and be coordinator of 
all independent Federal agencies, but Dewey can make no commitment 
until the close Senate race has been decided. If a tie should develop 
between Republicans and Democrats, Warren will have plenty to do. 

IF A DEMOCRATIC SENATE IS ELECTED and the Truman-Barkley ticket defeated, Sen. 
Alben Barkley, who has seniority right to the job of majority leader, 
probably will step aside in favor of Joe O'Mahoney of Wyoming or some 
other younger man. 


REGARDLESS OF THE OUTCOME OF THE SENATE FIGHT, it is doubtful that Senate 
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Foreign Relations Committee Chairman Arthur Vandenberg will be offered 
the job of Secretary of State. Even if John Foster Dulles, Dewey's 
present top choice for the spot, should not become chief of the State 
Department, the best that Vandenberg can probably hope for is chair— 
manship of the U.S. delegation to United Nations. 

ATTORNEY GEN. TOM C. CLARK is more interested in a Democratic victory in the 
Senate than any other Washington bigwig. If it should come, ailing 
Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy may resign, leaving:Truman free to 
appoint Clark to the bench. 


IF GOP SENATE LEADERS CHALLENGE the qualifications of Oklahoma's ex-Gov. Robert 
S. Kerr and Texas' Lyndon Johnson, who are heavily favored to win 
Senate seats, the Democrats will counter by forcing an inquiry into 
the campaign tactics of three Republicans who are almost certain to 
win. Which three, the Democrats aren't saying. 


DESPITE HIS SOLEMN PLEDGE TO CONTINUE THE FIGHT FOR PROGRESSIVISM, chances are 
excellent that Henry Wallace's third party will fold right after 
elections, never to be heard from again. If a permanent third party 
should develop, its core and controlling factions will be made up of 


labor leaders like CIO's Walter Reuther and Philip Murray. 

SECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL AND HARRY TRUMAN ARE FEUDING AGAIN. This time the 
dispute is over the President's desire to juggle United Nations' ad- 
missibility rules to permit Spain to join U.N. Marshall, convinced 
that such a proposal would greatly weaken U.S.-British relations, is 
bluntly saying "No." 


AN INTERNATIONAL RADIO WAR WILL BE THE NEXT PHASE OF THE COLD WAR. The problem 
will come to a head at the International Radio Canference in Mexico 
City next month when 50 nations will scramble for new short-wave fre- 
quencies; and the West will fight the Russian bloc's demands. Proba- 
ble outcome: Outvoted in distribution of frequencies, the Soviets will 


content themselves by "jamming" Voice of America broadcasts. 
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scheduled in Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.. More than 150 so-called "in- 
dustrial clubs," will (1) provoke a Commie bolt from the CIO or (2) 
the Reds will stay in, with orders from U.S. Communist headquarters to 
introduce violence into a possible steel strike this spring. 
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Democratic Senate? 


Outcome of tight contests in 10 
states will decide the closest is- 
sue of the 1948 campaign 


Next Wednesday morning Ameri- 
cans will know the answer to the only 
real question of the 1948 national cam- 
paign: 

Will a Republican or a Democratic 
Senate sit in the 8lst Congress? 

As the final week of the battle for 
votes opened with some of the lustiest 
oratory since Labor Day, the outcome 
rested on the political fortunes of the 10 
Democratic Senatorial aspirants shown 
on this page. If any 8 of the 10 win, it is 
likely that the next President of the U.S. 
will do business with a split Congress— 
a Republican House (even the cockiest 
Democrat doesn’t hope for an overthrow 
there) and a Democratic Senate. 

Today Republicans hold 51 of the 96 
Senate seats, 6 more than the Democrats’ 
45. Should the Democrats pick up a net 
gain of four, they will control the upper 
house. 

At stake this year are 33 seats. Of 
these, 18 are now Republican and 15 





Anderson, N, Mex. 
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Hunt, Wyo. 


Gillette, lowa 
Big switch? If eight of these Democratic candidates win, the Republicans 


The Nation 


Johnson, Col. 


Democratic. Of its contested seats, the 
GOP is almost certain to keep 12. Since 
10 of the Democratic openings are from 
the Solid South and one from heavily 
Democratic Rhode Island, the Democrats 
are on thin ice in four states, two of 
which, Montana and New Mexico, are 
danger spots.* 

Barring a tremendous, but unex- 
pected, upsurge in Democratic strength 
and an equally unexpected slow-up in the 
Republican steam-roller there remain 10 
“key” states—Colorado, lowa, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, West Virgtnia and 
Wyoming. 

The outlook for Democratic victories 
in these 10 states can be classified as 
“Good,” “Fair,” “Doubtful” and “Poor.” 

Good. Democratic ex-Gov. Robert S. 
Kerr, capable vote-getter, has one whop- 
ping advantage over Republican Ross 
Rizley in Oklahoma: The state normally 
goes Democratic. Despite Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey’s efforts to bolster Rizley’s fight, 
GOP experts say the failure of a States’ 
Rights Party infiltration—with a result- 


*The Constitution provides that the Senate 
shall be a continuing body, a third of whose mem- 
bership shall be elected every two years. 





Murray, Mont. 


Kerr, Okla. 


Chapman, Ky. 
lose control of the upper house. (SEE: Senate) 


Acme, Wide World 
Kefauver, Tenn. 


ing split in the Democratic vote—has 
weakened Rizley’s chances. 

Minneapolis’ Mayor Hubert Humph- 
rey, a hard-driving, New Dealish cam- 
paigner, strongly backed by Minnesota's 
unions, leads incumbent GOP Sen. Joe 
Ball, staunch Taft-Hartley Act advocate. 
Moreover, Ball’s bolt from the Republi- 
cans in 1944 to support Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and his failure to fence-mend, 
have weakened his cause with GOP fac- 
tions in southern Minnesota. 

Fair. Despite Dewey’s popularity in 
Colorado, incumbent Democratic Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson, a favorite with Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, has a slight 
edge on GOP candidate Will F. Nichol- 
son, a newcomer to politics. If Dewey rolls 
up a plurality of landslide proportions 
he’ll sweep Nicholson into office. 

West Virginia’s incumbent Republi- 
can Sen. Chapman Revercomb’s chances 
of beating Democratic ex-Sen. Matthew 
M. Neely were jolted by Dewey’s refusal 
to stump the state in his behalf. Dewey, 
irked by Revercomb’s failure to broaden 
the Displaced Persons Act to cover Jew- 
ish and Catholic refugees, sent Vice 
Presidential nominee Earl Warren into 
West Virginia. But the California Gov- 


Acme, International, Harris & Ewing 


Humphrey, Minn. 
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End’s beginning. The rival candidates favored children, stuck to their original campaign tactics. 


ernor’s endorsement was lukewarm. As in 
Minnesota, the Taft-Hartley Act is a 
major issue in this coal mining state. The 
miners are out for revenge against Rever- 
comb. 

Biggest asset of Democratic hopeful 
Gov. Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming is his 
unbroken 16-year record of political vic- 
tories. Despite Hunt’s popularity, a large 
Dewey vote could swing the decision, now 
a 50-50 proposition, to the incumbent, 
GOP Sen. E. V. Robertson. 

Doubtful. Although New Mexicans 
like Democrat Clinton P. Anderson, for- 
mer Agriculture Secretary, Republican 
Maj. Gen. Pat Hurley has advantages: 
almost solid Indian support, a_ bigger 
campaign purse and a reputation as a 
vote-getter. 

By all the rules Democrat Rep. Estes 
Kefauver should win in Tennessee. But 
the Dixiecrats have split the Democratic 
Party; Memphis Boss Ed Crump has 
given the kiss of death to Kefauver, and 
while he and former GOP Chairman Car- 
roll Reece deny a deal, Crump’s stand 
cannot fail to help the Republicans. It’s 
a tossup. 

Poor. If Virgil Chapman had better 
than an outside chance to be Kentucky’s 
next Democratic Senator he lost it last 
week when Dewey stumped the state for 
incumbent GOP Sen. John S. Cooper. 
Cooper, who is as well liked by Kentucky 
Democrats as Ed Johnson is by Colorado 
Republicans, was almost a cinch to win 
anyway—particularly after Democratic 
Vice Presidential nominee Alben Bark- 
ley, a Kentuckian, failed to offer more 
than half-hearted praise of Chapman. 

Despite his millions and his clever- 
ness as a politician, Montana’s present 
Democratic Sen. James Murray is trail- 
ing Republican Thomas Jefferson Davis. 
It is unlikely that Murray can heal a 
nasty breach in Montana’s Democratic 
Party (ex-Sen. Burton K. Wheeler is after 
his scalp), nor can he personally offset 
the big Dewey vote expected in Montana. 

Efforts to discredit Jowa’s present 
Republican Sen. George A. Wilson, a 
first-termer who has neither sought nor 
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captured the headlines, have cost him lit- 
tle in personal popularity. The former 
governor, backed by a powerful state or- 
ganization and an almost solid farm vote, 
has better than a fair jump on ex-Sen. 
Guy Gillette, the Democratic’ candidate. 
Gillette will get no help from Truman. 
Dewey’s anticipated sweep of the state 
will probably insure Wilson’s victory. 

Even Split? On the basis of this 
appraisal there is a good possibility that 
the Democrats may capture 7 of the cru- 
cial 10 states, assuming a loss in those 3 
states where the outlook is “poor.” 

If so, the Democrats would make a 
net gain of three seats. The result on 
Nov. 3 would then be a tie—48 Republi- 
cans and 48 Democrats. In that event, the 
GOP would still rule the roost. 

The Republicans hold other trump 
cards. Ailing Democratic Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner of New York might retire, leav- 
ing his seat for Gov. Dewey or Lt. Gov. 
Joe Hanley to fill. Either is free to pick a 
Republican. Even if Wagner does not 
step down, it is doubtful that he can go 
to Washington to vote, and no Republi- 
can is likely to pair his vote (an arrange- 
ment whereby two disagreeing Senators 
cancel out each other’s vote) with the ab- 
sentee New Yorker. 

Fitness Test. Also, the Republi- 
cans, who will control the Senate in the 
8lst Congress until new members are 
sworn in, might borrow a page from the 
80th Congress, which refused to seat 
Mississippi's late Theodore Bilbo. As sole 
judge of its own members’ qualifications, 
the Senate could investigate the cam- 
paigns of Oklahoma’s ex-Gov. Kerr and 
Texas’ Lyndon B. Johnson, both of whom 
may face charges of illegally spending 
too much money to win thei? seats. 

So far in history there has never 
been an evenly divided Senate. In 1881 
there were 37 Republicans and 37 Demo- 
crats, but two Senators from other parties 
prevented an absolute tie. Should one de- 
velop now, or if Republicans should trail 
by a 49-47 count, they are unlikely to 
surrender until every vote—and virtue— 
has been thoroughly checked. 
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Truman: Happy Warrior 
PP) 


Harry Truman was in high good hu- 
mor last Sunday night as he boarded his 
train for the final swing of his 30,000- 
mile, 300-speech fight to keep his job. 

The President laughed heartily as he 
kidded “those two old men,” ghost writers 
Jonathan Daniels and Clark Clifford, for 
“slowing up just when the real fun was 
about to start.” 

But if Truman was slowing up—or 
even slightly tired—he certainly didn’t 
show it. He was more than encouraged 
by the results of his vest-pocket slash in- 
to Pennsylvania the day before. (Third 
Assistant Postmaster General Joseph 
Lawler, of Scranton, was mainly respon- 
sible for the decision to make the Penn- 
sylvania trip: “Mr. President, those 
miners up there think you’re afraid of 
John Lewis.” ) 

With the same courage he has shown 
throughout his campaign, he let Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre miners know where he 
stood on two issues probably closest to 
them—the “shameful” Taft-Hartley Act 
(“a termite, undermining. and eating 
away your legal protection to organize 
and bargain collectively”) and the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, which he described 
as “neither right nor American.” 

Saturday night in Pittsburgh’s Hunt 
Armory, the President made his most tell- 
ing speech so far. Deftly mixing the 
biting sarcasm of old, some fine phrases 
and incontestable facts, he threw major 
haymakers at Gov. Dewey. 

“He [Dewey] opened his mouth and 
closed his eyes, and swallowed the ter- 
rible record of the Republican 80th Con- 
gress... 

“The candidate says ‘Me too!’ but 
the Republican record still says, “We're 
against it. [Price control and _hous- 
ing]... 

“This soft talk and double talk, this 
combination of crafty silence and re- 
sounding misrepresentation is an insult 
to the intelligence of the American voter.” 

Unchanging Pattern. Then, last 
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Monday, Truman began his stretch-drive 
that will take him through eight states 
with major speeches in Chicago, Brook- 
lyn, Boston and New York, winding up in 
Independence, Mo., on election eve to 
vote and await returns. 

It was apparent from the outset of 
this final fling that the President wasn’t 
kidding entirely when he told Daniels 
and Clark the “Fun was just about to 
start.” Back-platform speaking through 
Republican Indiana, where he drew big- 
ger crowds than Dewey’s, Truman made 
his strongest accusations to date: 

“We've got evidence that the Repub- 
licans financed Henry Wallace and his 
Communist supported third party in an 
attempt to defeat me.” 

No ene doubted that Truman would 
finish up “giving ’em hell.” And even the 
most pessimistic aboard his train had to 
admit that, even in apparent defeat, Tru- 
man’s was not a lost cause. For unaided 
and deserted by nearly every one of the 
Democratic bigwigs, except Harold Ickes 
(see page 16), he had saved his party 
from utter rout and had planted healthy 
seeds—perhaps a Democratic Senate was 
one of them—for continuation of Amer- 
ica’s two-party system. 


Dewey: Peace-Maker 


By last Sunday night a four-day-old, 
stuffy head cold had succeeded in making 
Thomas E. Dewey irritable. Moreover, a 
persistent, painful bursitis inflammation 
in his right shoulder had ruffled the gov- 
ernor’s temper to the point that he was 
unpleasantly snappish even with his 
closest aides, 

But wise, hard-working executive sec- 
retary James C. Hagerty wasn’t taken in 
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by the GOP Presidential nominee’s petu- 
lant nagging. The governor had had nasty 
colds before and the bursitis wasn’t new 
either. (Dewey’s first bursitic attack 
came.in the fall of 1943.) 

What really irked the Republican 
candidate was what he calls “uninformed 
criticisms” of his high-level campaign 
speeches..For a man with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for punching, nothing 
could be more pleasing to Dewey than 
“slugging it out with Harry Truman—on 
any issue.” But it was worse than provok- 
ing to have to explain to worried GOP 
Senatorial candidates that “any change 
in campaign tactics now would do you 
more harm than good—and would cer- 
tainly be bad for the country.” 

From the start, said Hagerty, the 
high-level speeches were deliberately 
planned that way. Dewey had been in- 
formed the Russian-American dispute 
was a tinderbox; an ill-timed spark could 
start a world-consuming conflagration. 

Unchanging Policy. That is why 
in Oklahoma City, for example, Dewey 
had avoided demanding a huge military 
or taking a more positive stand on a 
union of Western European nations. In- 
stead he said in a carefully worded 
speech: “We are not trying to tell other 
people how they should live. We are- not 
even trying to tell them what kind of gov- 
ernment they should have .. . We shall 
have a foreign policy that has for its 
single goal the establishment of peace in 
the world. .. .” 

As for domestic issues—housing, la- 
bor, prices, taxes—if the New York gov- 
ernor or his running mate, Earl Warren, 
had opened the door to debate on any one 
of them, “foreign policy would have been 
an inevitable matter of controversy by 
now.” 

Moreover, though no Dewey aide 
would say so, it would have been poor 
tactics to needlessly antagonize conserva: 
tive Cangressmen on national issues. 

For these reasons, Gov. Dewey’s final 
20 speeches (major ones in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Boston) were planned 
on the “high level.” His tribute Sunday 
night to the late Alfred E. Smith did 
more than promise this; it was a subtle 
admonition to party dissidents: 

“By a faithful adherence to this 
standard we can meet even our most dif- 
ficult problems of discrimination against 
minority groups, of prejudice, of bigotry, 
of denial of certain human rights. 

“I have found it possible to find 
peaceful, honest solutions to problems 
which fester when they are ignored and 
explode if they are mishandled.” 


Crystal Ball 


Here is a last-minute summary of the 
election outlook: 

Qualified voters: 67 million. 

Total vote: 51 million. 

Popular votes: Dewey, 25 million; 
Truman, 22 million; Wallace, 2 million; 
Thurmond, 1 million; minor candidates 
and fractions, 1 million. 

Electoral votes: Dewey, 294 to 377; 
Truman, 116 to 199; Thurmond, 38; Wal- 
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lace, 0. Needed to win: 266. (see score- 
board. 

A Dewey landslide would save many 
doubtful GOP Senatorial candidates, 
make it easier for the Democrats to heal 
the party split and re-admit the Dixie- 
crats to the regular party organization. 


Wide Open 


American voters, who scorn the Eu- 
repean splinter-party system, can take 
their Election Day pick of 11 Presiden- 
tial candidates—splinter and otherwise. 

The field: Democrat, Harry Truman; 
Republican, Thomas E. Dewey; Progres- 
sive, Henry Wallace; States’ Rights, 
Strom Thurmond; Socialist, Norman 
Thomas; Socialist Labor, Edward A. 
Teichert; Socialist Workers, Farrell 
Dobbs; Prohibition, Claude A. Watson; 
Greenback, John G. Seott; Christian Na- 
tionalist Crusade, Gerald L. K. Smith: 
Vegetarian, John Maxwell. 

Missing this year: Communist. 


Arsenic and Old Love 


Down from his ivory tower in The 
Vew York Post stepped Harold Ickes last 
week to talk man to man with the nation 
about politics. 

The curmudgeon, to be sure, was all 
for candidate Truman. Crow-eating his 
bitter condemnation of the President, 
made two years ago when he quit the 
cabinet (“I do not care to stay ... where 
I am expected to commit perjury for the 
sake of the party”), he was “delighted 
that the Gallup Polls” showed Truman 
leading Dewey in Montana 47% to 40%. 

To show his delight—and with all 
the crotchety sharpness of old—he went 
scalping for “Thomas Elusive Dewey, the 
candidate in sneakers.” 

Unhappy Harold. He recited 
poems. He spat and spluttered. He 
fumed. “He is out for justice for the In- 
dians,” said Indian-loving Harold of the 
GOP nominee, “He is for unity, for love, 
he is for home, mother, virtue and the 
Ten Commandments . .. if he does not 
take care he will forget himself one of 
these days and come out for sin . . .” 

He worried for a while that Vice 
Presidential nominee Earl Warren would 
“in a year be frustrated, disillusioned.” 

To many, Ickes was the frustrated 
one. Four days before his Montana 
speech he had scolded the American 
press: “Friday morning I looked in vain 
to find any mention of it [an earlier 
speech]. There was hardly any.” 

There was good reason for little or 
no notice of Ickes’ speech. The bite of 
the viper was nearly gone, lost in his new 
denture that made “S’s” whistle and 
“ith’s” sound like soft sneezes. Most of 
Harold Ickes’ listeners, who heard him 
prefer “arsenic” to the Dewey brand of 
“love, love, love” had picked “love” in- 
stead of the Ickes brand of arsenic. 


Breath of Scotland 


The Washington Daily News neatly 
summed up the dispute in one headline: 
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The old curmudgeon. Ickes preferred 
poison to Dewey unity. (SEE: Old Love) 


“If we call our Scotch Scotch, What 
will the Scotch call Scotch Scotch?” 

The Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue started it all when 
it invited suggestions from the liquor in- 
dustry for changes in its label regulations 
for whiskey. 

Hearings last week developed into a 
Donnybrook Fair of complaints and coun- 
ter-complaints from all sides. Each dis- 
tiller wanted the ATU to impose new re- 
strictions on his competitors, but leave 
him alone. 

Biggest controversy arose between 
U.S. distillers of “Scotch type” whiskey 
and importers of Scotch made in Scot- 
land. 

U.S. Scotch-makers argued they 
could make as good Scotch as the Scots, 
wanted permission to brand their product 
“Scotch, made in U.S.” They asked that 
imported Scotch be made to meet the 
same label standards as the domestic 


product. U.S.-made whiskey must be 
labelled with the age and percentage of 
all blends; if aged in old barrels, it must 
be so identified. 

Seotch that Rumor. But, said the 
U.S. Scotch-makers, American drinkers 
are hoaxed into thinking postwar im- 
ported Scotch is as good as the pre-war 
product. 

Just as belligerently, importers ar- 
gued that U.S. distillers can’t make 
Scotch exactly like the Scots, and even 
if they could it wouldn’t be Scotch. 
Scotch, they argued, means whiskey made 
in Scotland, and nothing else. 

“What would happen,” asked the im- 
porters’ attorney Porter R. Chandler, “if 
I were to notify you that we were build- 
ing a distillery in Glasgow to make Ken- 
tucky bourbon or Pennsylvania rye?” 

No one answered. Nor did anyone 
bother to ask consumers, the only really 
neutral spirits, to testify. 


Shhh, Buddy! 


In years past, convening American 
Legionnaires thought nothing of washing 
down hotel lobbies with fire hoses, mak- 
ing kindling of hotel furniture, shocking 
pretty girls with electric canes. 

But things were different when the 
Legion held its 30th annual convention 
in Miami last week. Convention commis- 
sion chairman Vincent A. Carroll warned 
that Legion antics had already barred 
their conventions from many cities-——““We 
have no place to go in 1949 or 1950.” Na- 
tional commander James F. O'Neil de- 
clared that unseemly conduct would be 
punished by expulsion. The 30,000 Le- 
gionnaires listened, then conducted them- 
selves with admirable restraint. 

“A” in Conduct. Their good man- 
ners paid off. At the convention’s end the 
Miami City Commission invited the 
Legionnaires to return next year and 
praised their “neighborly consideration 
as thoughtful guests.” 

The convention was not without its 
political overtones. Dignified, reserved 
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Safe and sane. This year’s Legion hi-jinks hurt nobody. (SEE: Shhh, Buddy!) 
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S. Perry Brown, 56-year-old veteran of 
both world wars, was named _ national 
commander. Brown, candidate of the Le- 
gion “kingmakers,” beat down an attempt 
of younger World War II vets to elect 
James F. Green, 32-year-old Omaha law- 
yer, to the $15,000-a-year (plus $40,000 
for expenses) post. 

The 3,444 official Legion delegates 
also: 

e @ Reversed a 30-year policy, de- 
manded $60 a month for all World War 
I and II vets when they reach 55; $75 
when they’re 65. 

e ¢ Urged outlawing the Communist 
Party. 

e @ Plumped, as usual, for universal 
military training. 

e e Condemned the Soviet blockade 
of Berlin. 


The Koch Case 


Tight-lipped Gen. Lucius Clay— 
home to get more cargo planes for the 
Berlin airlift—uttered what he hoped 
would be his last word on the case of 
Ilse Koch. 

The U.S. military governor of Ger- 
many described the 41-year-old wife of 
the former commandant of the Nazis’ 
Buchenwald horror camp as “a woman of 
depraved character and ill repute.” But, 
he said, evidence offered against her at 
the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials was 
based on “hearsay.” It did not warrant 
more than the four years’ imprisonment 
to which the Army reduced her life sen- 
tence. 

Less satisfied were President Tru- 
man, a Senate war investigating subcom- 
mittee headed by Michigan’s Homer Fer- 
guson (R.), andethe Army’s own public 
information office. 

Truman asked for and got the sub- 
committee’s findings. And, just as though 
it had never heard of Clay, the Army 
called baffled newsmen to the Pentagon 
for a showing of 1945 Buchenwald atroc- 
ity movies in which the narrator charged 
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Shine ’Em Up. The way to a 
Broadway producer’s heart, decided 
Dancer Lois Schenck, is through his 
brogans. Last week Lois was shining 
shoes in Times Square (left), working 
four hours a day for $4.50 an hour. 
The money goes for food and the more 


Ilse Koch with ordering lampshades and 
book covers made from human skin. 

With Clay’s handling of the case— 
bolstered by the legal technicality that 
none of the evidence indicated crimes 
against Allied prisoners — hopelessly 
fouled up, it appeared this week that the 
Germans themselves might tend to it. 

Former Buchenwald prisoners asked 
for permission to try the dumpy, debased 
Ilse before a German court. All said they 
would be quite happy to testify. 


All for One 


Cautiously, the word leaked—first 
from “high U.S. sources” in Paris on the 
eve of the conference of Western Union 
foreign ministers, then confirmed by 
Washington “authoritative circles”: 

Spadework has already been com- 
pleted on a U.S.-Canada alliance to give 
full military aid to the five-nation West- 
ern Union—France, Britain, Belgium, 
The Netherlands and Luxembourg. 

The final draft will be drawn under 
the eye of the next President and laid 
before the 8lst Congress for ratification 
—hopefully by mid-1949. 

Speed-up. The leak was obviously 
meant to nudge the Western Union con- 
ferees into practical co-operation, an 
early convocation of a Western European 
parliament. 

The projected alliance would cost 
the U.S. about $2 billion a year. It would 
help Western Union build up military 
forces; provide standard equipment and 
training; a unified military strategic 
command under an American com- 
mander-in-chief for the Western Union 
nations, U.S. and Canada. It would guar- 
antee each nation’s territorial integrity 


International 


glamorous attire she wears (right) for 
social and business contacts. She 
chose bootblacking, she says, because 
it required no experience and hardly 
any capital. This week Lois had plenty 
of publicity—and no shortage of shoes 
to shine. 





and permit the U.S, and Canada to estab- 
lish air, land and sea bases in Western 
Union nations. 


Reserves & Politics 


Last week, militarily speaking, 
Harry Truman again talked through his 
campaign hat. 

He ordered Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal to bring civilian military re- 
serves up to “appropriate strength and 
maximum effectiveness,” and quickly. 
Then, six hours later, as the “give ‘em 
hell” campaign special roared toward 
Washington, the President assured re- 
porters his order to Forrestal didn’t mean 
the international picture had worsened. 

Rosy. In fact, Truman said, he con- 
sidered the world situation somewhat im- 
proved, although he didn’t say on what 
he based his optimism. 

At the same time, the President re- 
ported that the national defense budget 
for the fiscal year beginning next July | 
had been set at $14.4 billion (plus $600 
million for stockpiling). 

Groping Americans trying to pierce 
the pre-election fog wondered: 

If the international picture is better, 
why the sudden move to strengthen the 
reserves ? 

How can reserves be brought to 
“maximum effectiveness” within the 
$14.4 billion budget limit fixed by the 
President? (Truman’s own military ex- 
perts had wanted to ask for $23 billion.) 

How can the President reconcile his 
budget with the policy of his Administra- 
tion—the way to peace is to be so strong 
that no one will dare attack? 

The inescapable conclusion: That 
Harry Truman was speaking for either 
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national or international political effect. 

Added Attractions. There are 
some 1.5 million reservists on the rolls. 
Many feel they have been discriminated 
against by the regulars. Truman’s move 
might win votes from this group. And by 
paring the military budget down from 
$23 billion to $14 billion, Truman had, in 
effect, promised:. No rationing, no price 
controls this year. 

The question was: Could the figures 
be kept that low? Lend-Lease arms for 
Western Union, a greatly expanded re- 
serve program, the accelerated rearma- 
ment program voted by Congress last 
summer—all these threatened to tear the 
ceiling off the budget once the election 
was over. Significantly, at week’s end the 
Administration decided to defer “final” 
preparation of next fiscal year’s military 
budget until December. 


“Revolting” Action 


The Justice Department moved in 
fast against Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, 
chairman of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Just a month ago last week, a group 
of New Jersey lawyers demanded a Fed- 
eral inquiry into charges that Thomas 
got salary kick-backs from several of his 
office employes. Word leaked Oct. 6 that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
investigating. A hastily-called grand jury 
began hearing the facts in Washington 
Oct. 22, 11 short days before voters in 
Thomas’ New Jersey district would de- 
cide whether to return him to Congress 
for his seventh term. 

Said Thomas last week: These tac- 
tics “on the eve of an election” are “des- 
picable and revolting . . .” 

As Justice blitzed Thomas, it moved 
slower in prosecuting alleged atom spies 
which the Thomas Committee had ex- 
posed. “We're still considering the 
charges,” a Department spokesman said 
last week, 
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Washington 


Talk 


Philatelists’ Heaven 


On the sixth floor of Washington’s 
handsome Post Office Building, 17 clerks 
sit all day long in wire cages busily stuff- 
ing commemorative stamps into envelopes 
destined for millions of Americans who 
collect stamps for fun and profit. 

The clerks are employes of the Post 
Office Department’s Philatelic Agency, 
created in 1921 to keep an estimated 12 
million stamp collectors happy by an- 
swering questions, announcing and sell- 
ing about $2.4 million worth of new is- 
sues each year. These sales are the de- 
partment’s only profit-making activity. 

More than 100,000 letters a year, 
containing anything from three pennies 
carefully wrapped in tissue and secured 
with sealing wax, mailed by a Texas 
school girl, to a $20,000 certified check 
from a New York stamp speculator, pour 
into the Philatelic Agency. Buyers repre- 
sent a cross-section of U.S, population, 
says James M. Bell, head of the agency. 
The average remittance: $20.50. 

Good Profit, No Risk. While the 
Post Office Department doesn’t encourage 
speculation in stamps, there’s little it 
can do to prevent it. 

A 3¢ special stamp purchased today 
may be worth 25¢ in eight or nine years. 
Unlike many other investments a stamp 
will always be worth at least its face 
value (less a 2% discount which stamp- 
buying firms charge for handling large 
blocks of stamps). 

One memorable killing was made in 
1918 when a Washingtonian purchased 
a sheet of 100 24¢ air mail stamps on 








Pathfinder 
Bell. Many of the millions of stamps he 
sells never get licked. (SEE: Heaven) 


which the airplane was flying upside * 


down. This was the only sheet which got 
out of the Post Office Department before 
the error was caught. 

This purchaser parlayed his $24 in- 
vestment into $15,000—the sum he finally 
received for his 100 imperfect stamps. 
But the next sale of that entire block 
brought $100,000; today four of these 
stamps are worth $20,000. 

Enough’s Enough. Very few of the 
agency’s 51 workers are themselves col- 
lectors, although they have to know a 
good deal about philately to keep their 
jobs. Said Bell, who has worked 17 years 
for the agency: “I see all the stamps I 
want in an eight-hour day.” 


No Dixiecrat 


One of the men who has most to lose 
in a Democratic defeat—Presidential as- 
sistant John R. Steelman—can’t vote for 
Mr. Truman. 

Steelman, who occupies White 
House office space, is registered in Ala- 
bama. But Alabama denied the Truman- 
Barkley ticket a place on the ballot. If 
Steelman voted in his home state he’d 
have to vote for States’ Rights candidate 
J. Strom Thurmond, the only “Democrat” 
on the ballot, or GOP candidate Dewey. 

Steelman decided he’d sit this one 
out rather than help his boss’ enemy. He 
“suessed” he just wouldn’t vote at all. 


Bureaucrats’ Shoptalk 


For most Washingtonians the busi- 
ness of government is the only business 
they really care about—because it’s their 
business. For the capital’s Federal work- 
ers, four Washington newspaper columns 
furnish the latest news from the board 
room. 

In the Daily News it’s John Cramer’s 
9 to 4:30 (standard Government working 
hours). The Washington Post offers Jerry 
Kluttz and The Federal Diary. Readers 
of the Evening Star follow Joseph 
Young’s The Federal Spotlight. The 
Times-Herald features Howard Lewis’ 
U.S. and Us. 

To an estimated 208,000 Civil Serv- 
ice employes, the columns bring a daily 
diet of news from Executive Department 
bureaus and agencies. Taking their read- 
ers’ side of most Congress-versus-worker 
issues, the columns frequently snipe at 
such pet Capitol Hill targets as budget- 
paring Chairman John Taber of the 
House Appropriations Committee, Red- 
hunting Chairman J. Parnell Thomas of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. They also discuss top-level policy 
and changes in key personnel. 

Topics for Gossip. On a recent 
sample day Cramer reported “the most 
intriguing rumor of the week”—that 
Gov. Dewey, if elected President, may 
urge tough-tempered Taber to yield his 
post to milder Rep. Richard Wiggles- 
worth (R.-Mass.). Kluttz, the same day, 
disclosed President Truman was offering 
a Civil Service Commission post to James 
Mitchell of Chicago (who later ac- 
cepted). Young discussed probable Civil 
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“They say ...”’ Eisenhower and Little 
kept a bargain. (SEE: Ike and Lou) 


Service recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch. Lewis reported that the Civil 


Service Commission was preparing “plans 
for the protection of career Federal 


workers in case the next Administration 
orders heavy personnel cuts.” 

Far-Flung Readers. Kluttz (who 
turned down an offer of the News city 
editorship in 1940 and moved to the Post 
so he could write The Federal Diary) 
cites an experience familiar to all four 
columnists—requests for reprints of sig- 
nificant articles not only from Washing- 
ton but from many of the 1.9 million 
Federal workers elsewhere in the U.S. 
and throughout the world. 


Ike & Lou 


Washington’s fall cocktail season 
had a new Eisenhower story this week. 
It concerned a rumored “package deal” 
which (so said the gossips) kept Lou 
Little from going to Yale and Ike from 
going to the White House. 

As related over the shrimp and mar- 
tinis, Columbia University’s famed foot- 
ball coach was on the point of signing 
a contract with Yale shortly before Eisen- 
hower took over as Columbia’s president. 
Desperate alumni got Ike to talk it over 
with Lou. His acceptance of the Colum- 
bia post, the general said solemnly, was 
based on a package deal which included 
Little as coach. If he left, the deal would 
be eff. Little stayed. 

A little later when the “Draft Eisen- 
hower” boom was on, Little (the legend 
says) went to Eisenhower. His decision 
not to accept Yale’s offer, he reminded 
the new Columbia president, was based 
on a package deal: Ike wouldn’t leave 
Columbia either. 

Anyway, Ike didn’t run. 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


The Best News of °49 


What will be the outstanding 
event of next year? 

Of those events that are predict- 
able, I believe it likely that one may 
well top all others, and have far- 
reaching effects for good. 

That will be the Report of the 
“Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government,” 
better known as the Hoover Commis- 
sion. This Report, Mr. Hoover has an- 
nounced, will constitute his last im- 
portant public service. 

It will be recalled that this Com- 
mission was created nearly two years 
ago by Congress. Five of the members 
were appointed by the President, five 
by the President of the Senate, and 
five by the Speaker of the House. The 
members naturally chose Mr. Hoover 
as chairman. To defray expenses, 
$1,750,000 was appropriated. 

The law which established the 
Commission required that the Report 
should be made at the beginning of 
the 8lst Congress. This wise provision 
has kept the Report from becoming 
entangled in the political campaigns. 

To examine the intricate hodge- 
podge that the Executive Department 
has become required a monumental 
effort. A “Task Committee” was 
named to study each of 23 different 
aspects and functions of the Govern- 
ment. Each Task Committee was 
equipped with an able research staff. 
The members of the Commission and 
the members of the Task Committees 
served without pay; many have not 
even submitted accounts of traveling 
expense. About 500 men, all unpaid, 
except the research and office staffs, 
have labored since July, 1947, to com- 
plete the Report. 


* ¥% * 


While the Report will not be- 
come public until after the new Con- 
gress convenes, its character can be 
known in advance, Each recommenda- 
tion will seek to make Government 
less costly and more efficient. 

All who are conscious that they 
pay taxes must by now realize that 
Government has been made almost in- 
tolerably costly. Unless the public is 
awakened to the trend toward con- 
sumption of earnings by taxes, what 
now seems intolerable will become un- 
bearable. People do not realize, for 
example, that the Government spend- 
ing now authorized for public works 
—for which taxpayers must yet shell 
out the cash—is greater than the en- 
tire amount the Government has spent 
for public works from Washington’s 
Administration up to now, including 
the whole cost of the Panama Canal. 
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Herbert Hoover. A great service. 


The yearly expenditures of Gov- 
ernment, this year some $45 billion, 
promise to become $55 and $60 billion 
within a few years. 

A taxpayer need not know just 
how much a billion is—he needs only 
to realize that for him a governmental 
billion means dig deeper. 


* + * 


Why should 19 different Govern- 
ment agencies be in the business of 
lending public funds? Why should 28 
agencies in 7 different Departments be 
dealing with the Merchant Marine? 

Such factors as these will emerge 
in the Hoover Report, along with 
sound, concrete plans for. correcting 
these costly and ludicrous situations. 

The Report cannot avoid treading 
on many a toe. The citizen who op- 
poses big Government spending else- 
where may favor it if the money seems 
headed toward his own pocket. 


*¥ om » 


However, unless the country has 
become willing to 
swallow up all income and freedom 
with it, heroic measures had better be 
taken soon. If the Report urges heroic 
measures, the people may know from 
its very auspices that they will also be 
wise measures. 

The new Administration will get 
off to a flying start if the new Con- 
gress will, as rapidly as it can, legis- 
late the entire Report into law. The 
whole Report will fit together as a pat- 
tern for better government. The pros- 
pect is that this last important public 
service by Mr. Hoover will be his 
greatest one. 
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The World 


The 28th Veto 


Russia uses it in the Security Coun- 
cil on the Berlin question and 
spikes another U.N. peace effort 


In London’s Westminster Church 
House, Feb. 16, 1946, Andrei Vishinsky 
stood up with his gray mane bristling and 
cast the Soviet’s U.N. veto No. 1 on the 
question of withdrawing troops from 
Syria and Lebanon. 

Last Monday, the day after the third 
birthday of the U.N., in the underground 
theater of the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, 
Vishinsky used Soviet veto No. 28 to 
block Security Council action on the Ber- 
lin question, which Secretary of State 
Marshall rightfully calls “The most criti- 
cal of world disputes.” 

Vishinsky’s latest veto consigned to 
the U.N. junk pile a compromise resolu- 
tion drawn up by six “neutrals.” It was 
sponsored by handsome Foreign Minister 
Juan Bramuglia, the Security Council 
chairman for October, in behalf of Ar- 
gentina. Belgium, Canada, China, Colom- 
bia and Syria backed it up. 

Middlemen. The six neutrals stepped 
in after the U.S., Britain and France had 
teamed up to demand that the Security 
Council declare the Berlin blockade a 
threat to the peace. Realizing that Russia 
was a cinch to veto that resolution, 
jramuglia & Co. drafted a compromise: 
Without mention of Russia as a menace, 
it proposed immediate lifting of the Ber- 
lin blockade, a Big Four meeting to ex- 
plore the whole German question and the 
use of Soviet currency for Berlin. 

The resolution went before the Se- 
curity Council Friday. Vishinsky, who is 
arguing Russia’s case before the U.N., 





Acme 
U.N.’s Bramuglia. Nice try. (SEE: The 
28th Veto) 
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looked it over but, like the smart Jawyer 
he is, ventured no opinion. He asked only 
that consideration be delayed until Mon- 
day. Then he went out and got in touch 
with his client, Joseph Stalin. 

Over the week end the Kremlin 
drafted a counter-offer, calling for a 
“token” lifting of the blockade. Under a 
complicated procedure, the Russians pro- 
posed first to let traffic flow again into 
Berlin over the autobahn, six-lane Hitler- 
built highway, then by canal and finally 
by railroad. The West wouldn’t nibble 
for a very good reason. Piecemeal lifting 
of the blockade would leave the Soviet a 
bludgeon to use at any crucial point in 
the negotiations. 

Then the fight moved into the Chail- 
lot arena. France’s Alexandre Parodi got 
first crack at the rostrum, boosted the 
neutral resolution. Said he: “I consider 
that it should be acceptable to the Soviet 
Union. It contains no condemnation .. . 
it is an honorable way out.” The U.S. 
and Britain followed up with their en- 
dorsements. 

Niet! While the West had the floor, 
Vishinsky, plainly nervous, blew his nose, 
scratched his head, pursed his lips, ex- 
haled violently, conferred frequently with 
his advisors. But when his chance for re- 
buttal came, he stepped up, poised and 
calm, to say: “We are being told: ‘You 
take off the restrictions and we will start 
talking.’ That is all that is being offered.” 
That, he said, so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, is not enough. 

Finally, when the vote was taken, 
nine members of the Council voted for 
the resolution. When Vishinsky’s turn 
came, he raised his arm, signifying a 
veto. Dmitri Manuilski followed suit for 
the Ukraine. Bramuglia’s face, and those 
of most of the others, mirrored sharp dis- 
appointment. 

In a broadcast from Paris on U.N. 
Day, George Marshall had declared: 
“Given reasonable opportunity, the U.N. 
will grow and develop through other 
crises to maturity. There is no better road, 
no shorter road, in fact, there is no other 
road to lasting peace.” 

At the moment, however, Russia was 
not ready to travel it. 


Battle of the Negeb 


Brigadier Yaakov Dori, small. tough, 
wiry commander of the Israeli army, 
wiped his thick-lensed,. shell-rimmed 
glasses and beamed happily at his cam- 
paign map. It showed that his ‘troops, 
which had yet to lose a major engage- 
ment to the Arabs, last week had won a 
decisive victory in the seven-day battle of 
the Negeb. ‘ 

The Negeb is 6.000 square miles of 
arid desert in southern Palestine. The 
Jews have an ambitious program to settle 
75,000 farm families there and are well 
aware of the Negeb’s oil possibilities. 
The agriculture program involves a $1.5 


million irrigation project to transform 
one-third of the sandy stretches into pro- 
ductive farms. In the last five years the 
Jews have set up 24 isolated experimental 
settlements, which now produce peaches, 
plums, olives, pomegranates, wheat, other 
crops, 

The U.N. partition plan of last No- 
vember awarded the Negeb to Israel. But 
U.N. mediator Count Folke Bernadotte, 
before his murder by Stern Gang terror- 
ists, did a rewrite job on the U.N. pro- 
posal. He lopped off nearly 3,500 square 
miles of the territory awarded to Israel 
by the U.N., including all of the Negeb. 

Flare-Up. Israel vigorously pro- 
tested this blow to its plans for develop- 
ment and prosperity. Pending decision by 
U.N., the Jews were given the right to 
supply the 24 Negeb communities behind 
the Egyptian lines. 

The Israeli set up a miniature air- 
lift,-but shortage of planes, lack of Jand- 
ing fields, and wide dispersal of the com- 
munities made it impractical. So they 
sent land convoys into the Negeb. On 
Oct. 15, the Egyptians pounced on one 
and riddled it. 

Moon Battle. Brigadier Dori appar- 
ently had anticipated that, for he imme- 
diately sent his troops and planes into ac- 
tion. In a swift and savage assault, Dori’s 
army captured Beersheba, strong-point of 
the Egyptian line. As the battle raged, 
with much of the fighting under a bright 
desert moon, the U.N., meeting at Paris, 
dashed off a cease-fire order. But the Is- 
raeli ignored it until they had consol- 
idated their position. On the seventh day 
of fighting, Dori figured that come what 
may he could hold the Negeb line. Then 
he ordered his troops to stop firing. 

The defeat left the Egyptians in a 
dangerous spot. Dori was in good posi- 
tion to drive south toward Egypt if fight- 
ing is renewed. And the Cairo govern- 
ment, having spent $320 million, or 80°, 
of its total revenue, in five months of 





Wide World 
Dori. Through thick lenses, another 
victory. (SEE: Battle of The Negeb) 
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fighting in the Holy Land, was finding 
war a luxury it couldn’t afford. 

Hot Words. On Tuesday, the Arab-, 
Israel fight switched back to the U.N. 
Security Council at Paris. Egypt accused 
Israel of taking advantage of U.N. delib- 
erations to “snatch” the Negeb; Syria 
blamed “certain powers” in the Security 
Council for egging Israel on. 

Said Syria’s Faris El-Khouri-Bey: “I 
invite the neutrals in the Palestine dis- 
pute to do their part to end this blood- 
shed. The Security Council should either 
enforce a truce or wash their hands en- 
tirely of Palestine.” 

U.S. delegate Warren Austin, acting 
as chairman, moved to adjourn. Egypt’s 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey protested heatedly: 
“If the Arabs had committed these viola- 
tions we would have seen much more 
furore in these debates.” 

Austin rapped his gavel. “The Coun- 
cil,” he said, “will act in due time but 
meanwhile can not be lashed into action 
by charges of bias.” Then he adjourned 
hearings for two days. 


Horse For Sale 


Old Wally Farey, going on 60, stood 
in the doorway of his tumbledown house 
on Queen’s Road, Plaistow, East London, 
last week, scratched the stubble on his 
chin and decided to sell his roommate, 
Can-e-go, a 4-year-old piebald cob. 

Every working day the horse clip- 
clopped through East End streets draw- 
ing a rickety cart while Wally hawked 
vegetables. Because business was poor, 
Wally decided to save stable fees by bed- 
ding the horse down in his front room. 

Restless Roomer. Can-e-go did his 
fair share of neighing, kicked walls, 
trundled across the wooden floor to sniff 
at strangers through the mail slot. Above 
all, he didn’t smell good. So the neigh- 
bors asked Wally to get rid of him. Wally 
refused and the sanitary inspector came. 
Unfortunately, Can-e-go answered the 
door. 

Wally was haled into court, fined $8, 
ordered to keep Can-e-go out of the 
house. Reluctantly he posted a “Horse 
For Sale” sign. The asking price was 
$200. But as the week began Wally hadn’t 
found a buyer. 


Korean Rebellion 


In the studios of Radio Moscow on 
Sunday, Oct. 17, an announcer sat before 
a microphone with script in hand and 
said: “Good morning, comrades, here is 
the news.” He gave special attention to 
a revolt in the South Korea republic, 
which was born Aug. 15 under U.N. 
auspices. 

American Army headquarters at Se- 
oul, however, reported that all was quiet 
throughout South Korea. But at worst the 
Radio Moscow newscaster was only pre- 
mature. For two nights later a_ revolt 
broke out in the port of Yosu, at the tip 
of a narrow peninsula that juts out from 
southernmost Korea into the Sea of Jap- 
an. 

It was touched off by a mutiny in the 
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constabulary. The rebels killed the brig- 
ade commander, 30 officers and 100 loyal 
constables, raided an arsenal to get arms, 
pillaged, plundered, raised the flag of the 
Russian-sponsored puppet state of North 
Korea in Yosu and Sunch’on, another 
coastal city 20 miles to the northwest. 

Clash. South Korea troops swarmed 
into action to meet this first real chal- 
lenge to the world’s youngest republic. 
Over the weekend they recaptured 
Sunch’on, but on Tuesday, the seventh 
day of the revolt, 12,000 insurgents still 
were offering stubborn resistance in the 
streets of Yosu. 

While the rebellion flared, Moscow 
announced that it had begun to withdraw 
its garrison of 45,000 troops from North 
Korea. American officials expected Rus- 
sia would follow up with a demand that 
the U.S. pull out the 35,000 American 
troops stationed in South Korea. 

That would put South Korea on a 





International 


“Dear old friends.” Dr. Rhee and Mac- 
Arthur. (SEE: Korean Rebellion) 





International 


Virginia next? Political refugees Pirogov (left) and Barsof. (SEE: Carry Me...) 


red-hot spot. For even if the Russians 
withdraw all troops from North Korea, 
they will leave behind a Communist-led 
army of 300,000. At best, South Korea 
might field an army of 60,000, which 
would be easy pickings for the Russian- 
trained force north of the 38th parallel. 

When the rebellion broke out at 
Yosu, South Korea’s president, 73-year- 
old Dr. Syngman Rhee, was in Tokyo 
talking over the defense of his country 
with a “dear old friend,” Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. After Dr. Rhee, whom the 
Koreans call Paksah (honorable doctor), 
got news of the rebellion, he rushed back 
to Seoul, but not before he got this assur- 
ance from MacArthur: “I will defend 
Korea as I would my own country—just 
as I would California.” 


Carry Me Back . . 


Somewhere in Russia last July, two 
Soviet fliers tuned in a Voice of America 
broadcast and liked what. they heard 
about Virginia. Once over lightly, the 
announcer outlined Virginia’s history 
from Jamestown to the present and told 
about its “championship of individual in- 
dependence,” its colleges, its writers, its 
culture. 

Virginia sounded fine, the fliers 
agreed. Well out of range of the secret 
police, they plotted to flee Russia and 
head for Virginia to settle down as “good 
American citizens.” 

Free Transportation. Their big 
chance came Oct. 9 when the Red air 
force assigned them to a twin-engined 
bomber. They took off from a Ukraine 
air base and flew west. Hours later Lt. 
Anatalya Barsof, 31, pilot, and Lt. Piotr 
Pirogov, 27, navigator, landed at Camp 
McCauley, near Linz, in the U.S. zone of 
Austria. 

Suspecting that the Russians might 
be on the first leg of a spy mission, Amer- 
ican officials gave them a thorough going- 
over. The USSR demanded the return of 
the officers, but all it got back was the 
plane and a sergeant, who was only ex- 
cess baggage on the escape flight. The 
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Commonwealth. Among Winston Churchill’s “three great circles,” Britain’s empire was the first. (SEE: State of the Empire) 


fliers were classified as legitimate politi- 
cal refugees and allowed to stay in Aus- 
tria. 

They appeared at a press conference 
in new suits, looking as natty as a pair of 
young Richmond businessmen heading 
for luncheon at the John Marshall hotel. 
The questions flew. The big one: How 
many people in Russia dislike the Com- 
munist rule? The big answer: 70%. 

At week’s end Mr. Barsof and Mr. 
Pirogov were enjoying freedom on this 
side of the Iron Curtain, but Virginia and 
U.S. citizenship were still a long way off. 


Diagnosis 


Joseph Stalin never was a_ scout. 
That, says Lord Hampden, is the trouble 
with the world. Addressing a conference 
of English boy scouts last week, he said: 
“The gentlemen who live in the Kremlin 
have not been brought up as boy scouts. 
If they had, we might have a chance of 
coming to an agreement.” 


State of the Empire 


Prime Minister Attlee sat down with 
his guests before a crackling fire in one 
of the huge, drafty rooms of Chequers 
Court, country residence of Britain’s 
prime ministers. The guests, representing 
Britain’s eight ,.Dominions beyond the 
seas,* puffed on long cigars, sipped 
brandy and talked over the problems of 
the Commonwealth. 

Sunday at Chequers Court was a 
quiet interlude in a busy, 15-day schedule 
of the first meeting of the Common- 
wealth’s prime ministers since 1946. In 
London they saw the King, were wined 


* Australia’s Herbert Vere Evatt, Canada’s 
Louis S. St. Laurent, Ceylon’s D. S. Senanayake, 
India’s Jawaharlal Nehru, New Zealand’s Peter 
Fraser, Pakistan’s Liaquat Ali Khan, South Af- 
rica’s Eric H. Louw, Southern Rhodesia’s Sir 
Godfrey Huggins. 
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and dined to the hilt, conferred behind 
closed doors with the King’s military and 
economic high command. 

The delegates expressed concern 
over Britain’s role in Western Union. 
They couldn’t see how Britain could con- 
tinue to rule the world’s largest empire 
(see map) and still carry out its obliga- 
tions as a working partner in an all- 
Europe alliance. They feared that Eu- 
rope, instead of the Empire, would get 
top priority for the machinery and tools 
the Commonwealth needs to fulfill pro- 
duction quotas. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, His Majesty’s 
economic chief, did his best to scuttle the 
fears with frank words and rosy statistics. 
(Sample: Britain’s exports to the Empire 
in machinery alone had increased 63% 
in a decade.) 

Irresistible Force. Winston 
Churchill, on the outside looking in with 
the rest of his Conservatives, lent a hand. 
“The Commonwealth and Empire with 
all it comprises,” said he, is one of “three 
great circles among the free nations and 
the democracies.” No. 2 is “the English- 
speaking world in which we, Canada, and 
the British dominions play so important 
a part.” No. 3 is a “united Europe.” 
“Tf,” said Churchill, “they are linked to- 
gether there is no force or combination 
which could overthrow them or even chal- 
lenge them effectively.” 

With optimism running high, the 
Commonwealth conference turned to fam- 
ily matters. The most urgent was Eire’s 
proposal to desert the Commonwealth 
shelter and strike out on its own. Eire 
already is a sovereign independent re- 
public with only one slender tie to the 
Crown. The External Affairs Act of 1936 
permits Britain’s King to name Eire’s en- 
voys and sign its treaties in return for 
Commonwealth trading privileges. Eire 
Premier John Costello, conspicuous by 
his absence at the London talks, has 


promised to take the first step toward re- 
peal of the External Affairs Act in next 
month’s session of the Dail. 

Desolate Picture. Sean MacBride, 
Eire’s minister of external affairs, flew 
over from Dublin to join the conference. 
Commonwealth spokesmen painted a dark 
picture of what secession would mean for 
Eire. They said it would be left a helpless 
semi-island, as foreign as Albania or Bo- 
livia, deprived of all the advantages of 
trading with the Commonwealth. 

But the picture didn’t appear so 
bleak to Eire. During World War II, to 
the disgust of the British, Eire remained 
neutral and rode through the storm in 
better shape than any of its Empire 
cousins. The Irish think they can fare no 
worse in a world at peace. 

India, Too? Losing Eire might hurt 
English pride but it wouldn’t shake the 
Empire. Of greater concern to London 
was India’s thirst for absolute independ- 
ence. India is scheduled to take steps to 
set up a “sovereign democratic republic” 
at a constituent assembly next month. 

To hard-pressed England, India, 
once the brightest jewel in Queen Vic- 
toria’s crown, is a prize worth keeping. 
It is the most populous dominion by all 
odds (350 million) and the third largest 
(behind Canada and Australia). More- 
over, as Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
pointed out last fortnight, the nations 
around the Indian Ocean hold the key to 
peace for the next 100 years. 

But before the conference adjourned, 
a formula reportedly was worked out that 
might keep big India from following 
small Eire out the back door. Citizens of 
India would pay allegiance first to the 
republic and then to the British Crown. 

The final communique endorsed 
Western Union, hailed “the substantial 
community of outlook among all Com- 
monwealth governments,” referred 
throughout to the “Commonwealth” 
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rather than the “British Commonwealth.” 
That was recognition that the three new 
dominions (Ceylon, India and Pakistan) 
are non-British. 


Worse than Death 


Winston Churchill, busy writing his 
war memoirs, got scooped on part of it 
by an old sea captain last week. In a 
speech at Launceston, Tasmania, Sir 
James Bissett, former captain of the 
Queen- Mary, told for the first time pre- 
cautions taken during Churchill’s three 
wartime voyages aboard the liner. A spe- 
cial crew stood by to take Churchill 
aboard a lifeboat if the liner was tor- 
pedoed. And one crewman had orders to 
shoot Churchill, if necessary, to prevent 
his capture by the Germans. 


All for Love 


Seretse Khama, 27, was in line to 
become king of an African tribe of 100,- 
000 in Bamangwato, Bechuanaland, next 
year. To fit himself for the responsibility, 
he acquired a Western wardrobe and 
went off to London to study law. There 
he met, wooed, won, married a 24-year- 
old office worker, Ruth Williams. 

Bamangwato’s first news of the ro- 
mance was Khama’s cable announcing 
the wedding. Back came a crisp message 
from his uncle, regent of the kingdom, 
ordering the bridegroom home for “talks 
of grave importance.” Said Khama: “I 
gather my uncle and his counsellors may 
think differently of having me as chief 
now that I have a white wife.” 

He started alone for Bechuanaland, 
but, “whatever happens,” promised to 


come back or send for his bride. Said 
she: “My one hope is that I can go to 
Bamangwato and help him rule. The fact 
that I would be one white woman among 
100,000 doesn’t worry me.” 


Wide World 
Khama and bride. One among 100,000 
doesn’t worry her. (SEE: All for Love) 
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The World and Us 
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A Poll on Peace 
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A dollar a drink. U.S. tourists spend cheerfully at Rome’s Doney cafe. 


During this year of 1948 there 
has probably been twice as much talk 
of war in Europe as there was in 1947, 
So it is the more interesting that al- 
most twice as many American civilians 
will travel to Europe this year as in 
the preceding 12 months. 

Beyond that, it’s now a certainty 
that tourist travel to Europe this year 
will be the biggest ever. The previous 
high was in 1930, when 279,000 Amer- 
icans crossed the Atlantic. The total 
for 1948 is over that already, and still 
going strong. Best-informed estimates 
are that the 1948 tourist total will top 
300,000, as compared with 161,000 in 
1947. 


Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, hard- 
working chief of the State Depart- 
ment’s Passport ~Division, calls it 
“amazing.” 

She says that none of this ‘year’s 
many “crises” in Europe seems to have 
affected the flow of travel. The more 
the headlines cry “wolf,” the greater 
the number of unperturbed Americans 
who apply for passports to Europe. 
It’s going to work out at an average 
of about 825 people starting across the 
Atlantic on every day this year, in- 
cluding Sundays. 

Incidentally, with the charge for 
that little green passport $10, this 
tourist trafic means a nice income for 
the Treasury. But much more im- 
portant than the revenue for Uncle 
Sam is the help given impoverished 
European countries by American 
spending abroad. 

On that subject the International 
Travel Department of the American 
Automobile Association has made 
some calculations for PATHFINDER. 
They estimate that in 1948 American 
visitors will leave $350,000,000 in Eu- 
rope, counting passage money which 
goes to European steamship compan- 
ies and airlines, 

Russell Singer, genial topflight 





official of the AAA, points out what 
this means in terms of the Marshall 
Plan. He figures that by the end of 
1951, if the present travel curve goes 
on as it’s heading, a good 10% of the 
money needed for the European Re- 
covery Program will have been pro- 
vided by American visitors there. This 
should relieve the taxpayer by just 
that much. 


Right now it looks as though this 
travel curve will keep on up. We 
checked at the steamship offices and 
already, except for the more expensive 
accommodations, space for next sum- 
mer is fully booked. It’s easier to make 
advance trans-Atlantic airplane reser- 
vations, but even in winter these com- 
panies are doing good business. 

Actually it’s the airplane which 
accounts for the record European 
travel this year. Pretty nearly one- 
third of the Americans who went 
abroad this past summer, travelled by 
plane. Shortage of shipping, because 
of unreplaced wartime sinkings, forced 
the pace in the first instance. But, hav- 
ing done it myself, I can say that 
the pleasure of the Trans-Atlantic 
flight alone will keep the airlines busy. 


There are many explanations 
for the climb of the Atlantic travel 
curve. Business connections are being 
built up. People want to see their 
relatives, Parents are anxious to visit 
the places where their sons fought— 
and in many cases died. And for some, 
it’s just the old wanderlust. 

But the outstanding fact is the 
American will to see Europe—in spite 
of postwar difficulties and discom- 
forts. All those advance reservations 
already made, with deposits paid, are 
so many bets against the probability 
of war. 

It’s an impressive popular poll, 
naming Peacé as the winner. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY wants Congress to drop the 
approved last spring. Industry leaders preferred the system to rigid 
controls sought by the Truman Administration, but now regret they went 
that far. They complain that the voluntary plan, originally designed 
to cover only essential production, now covers ‘so many items that 
essential production is handicapped. 


CANADA'S "VOLUNTARY" REDUCTION of her steel imports from the U.S. to 200,000 
tons for the last quarter is indication of the growing pinch on U.S. 
producers, who face stepped-up defense needs at home and ECA demands 
abroad. Although U.S. output last week reached its peacetime peak, it 
still isn't enough to meet total requirements. 


SHOULD A DEWEY ADMINISTRATION revive Lend-Lease, or put through a military al- 
liance with Western Europe or a stepped-up European Recovery Program, 
steel would get even tighter for domestic users. 


BUILDERS ARE TURNING to the "package mortgage" to get around the revived Regu- 
lation W and its tighter credit terms on household appliances. They 
are planning to put as many household items-—-refrigerators, washing 
machines, etc.——in new houses as state laws allow, sell them with 
houses under long-term mortgages. 


TOY PRODUCTION THIS YEAR will top $300 million. ($60 million over 1947), esti- 
mates president Kenneth P. Fallon of the Toy Manufacturers of the 
U.S.A. The Christmas list will include miniature helicopters, pre- 
fabricated houses and juke boxes. 


FINAL VACATION BUSINESS FIGURES disclose that while more Americans than ever 
before went traveling during the summer, they had less money to spend 
on high-priced luxury accommodations than in recent years. Most vaca-— 
tioners preferred to take inexpensive housing, cook their own meals 
and otherwise cut corners. Big money spots reported less business. 


FOR MOTORISTS WHO TAKE THEIR CARS OVERSEAS, the State Department and automobile 
associations have drafted a new international treaty. Americans could 
use their home-state licenses in nations outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which now require special plates. The draft will be submitted 
to the United Nations Economic & Social Council, which is planning to 


adopt an international driving agreement next August. 
THE LONG—DYING WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION seems ready to breathe its last. The 


a agency is mapping a final advertising campaign for the closing months 
of the year, listing more than 100 offerings of surplus property 


valued at $300 million. 
U.S. SMOKERS will continue to boost their buying in 1949, topping their 385 
billion cigaret purchases of 1948, Agriculture Department estimates. 
FIRMS IN GERMANY AND JAPAN are beginning to advertise, through the Department 


of Commerce, for export and import tie-ups with American firms. 


A NEW DETERGENT called "Kleen-Ezey" that cleans, sterilizes and deodorizes has 
been developed for use in dairies by Lazarus Laboratories of Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

SCIENTISTS ARE WCRKING on a pocket-size radiation detector for the Navy. Such 
a gadget might be useful for millions during an atomic war. 








ee 


support a change in Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code which 
taxes "improperly" held earnings. To protect funds legitimately set 
aside for future expansion and research, the committee wants Congress 
to permit a $25,000 automatic exemption on undistributed earnings. 
Treasury officials, who would have the burden of proving violations, 
are reportedly opposed. The whole matter will get an airing this 
winter when the House Ways and Means Committee considers tax changes. 

THE CENSUS BUREAU will start the first general business census since 1939 in 
January. It will cover wholesale, retail and service establishments, 
but proceed slowly until Congress boosts the present $1.8 million 
appropriation to $15 million. 
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Cars from Abroad 


Car-hungry Americans this week 
were looking thoughtfully at the newest 
thing on U.S. highways: small, cheap, 
economical foreign cars, now entering the 
country in ever-increasing numbers. 

Supplied mainly by Britain (and 
principally from two companies, Austin 
and British Ford), the new cars are 
chalking up records of 33 to 36 miles per 
gallon. Economy is offsetting “that for- 
eign look.” And familiarity is making 
them more acceptable to Americans. 

Going Fast. Britain’s original 1948 
export goals stood at 17,000 cars from 
Austin, 6,000 from Ford. Ford’s figure 
has already been boosted by requests 
from more than 50 Ford dealers through- 
out the country; the total is expected to 
be nearer 12,000 by year’s end. From 
January through June 8,285 British small 
cars were sold in the U.S.; in July 3,700 
were imported. In 1938, only 45 British 
cars were sold here (16,046 new cars 
from all foreign sources entered the U.S. 
in the first eight months of this year.) 

With auto production booming in 
Britain, France and Italy, models like the 
$600 French Citroen may soon be avail- 
able to U.S. buyers. (Foreign firms were 
also showing $10,000 models to anyone 
interested.) U.S. auto-makers may even- 
tually find themselves. mass-producing 
low-cost, cheap-to-operate autos—which 
originally made the American industry 
the marvel of the world. 


Ticket to Persia 


On Nov. 15 Overseas Consultants— 
group name for 11 U.S. engineering firms 
—will embark on an Arabian Nights ad- 
venture with grim 20th century over- 
tones. Five O.C. executives will leave 
New York for Iran (Persia) to launch a 
survey of $650 million worth of projects 
which the Iranian government hopes will 
modernize the strategic Middle East 
country and strengthen it against Russian 
pressure. . 

The State Department this week de- 
nied having had anything to do with 
Iran’s choosing an American firm to make 
the survey. Nevertheless, the deal was a 
major victory for U.S. foreign policy 
and a setback for the Russians, who two 
years ago tried to dominate northern 
Iran. It marked the cold war enlistment 
of American industrial know-how. 

The survey—second major job for 
Overseas Consultants, who last year did a 
five-month study of Japan for the War 
Department—will examine the economic 
feasibility of government programs for 
industry, health, sanitation, transport, ag- 
riculture. A second team of 30 to 40 
technicians will follow early next year 
to study specific details. 

Oil & Gold. On the basis of O0.C.’s 
final report, Iran will package the most 
promising projects into a seven-year plan, 
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then seek a World-Bank loan as down 
payment of approximately one-third of 
the estimated cost. It expects to finance 
half the remainder of the bill out of 
petroleum royalties from the Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Co. and half from national gold 
reserves of $250 million. 

Brain Loan. The Iranian project is 
important as a major move in the U.S. 
contest with Russia and as a large-scale 
tryout of something likely to make Amer- 
ican business history—selling technical 
know-how as a major commercial export 
to countries which request it. 

Formed in June 1947, at the sugges- 
tion of the War and State Departments to 
obtain independent studies of industrial 
conditions in U.S.-occupied areas, Over- 
seas consultants came close to dissolution 
after the Japanese survey when member 
companies looked around, saw no im- 
mediate business. Then Iran asked for 
help, and O.C. was back on the job. 

At present operating from the of- 
fices of F. H. McGraw & Co., New York 


City engineering firm, Overseas Con- 


-sultants plan to expand facilities after 


the first survey group returns from Iran. 
So far approximately 50 travel agents 
and engineers have applied for jobs with 
the Iranian mission. They will be 


screened by O.C., may be given perma- 
nent status when Iran starts actual work 
on the projects. 


Chessie’s Newest. 
keep traveling tots happy, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad’s 
Budd-built play pen accommodates 
youngsters. The pen is plexi-glass 
enclosed, features hassocks to sit 
and stand on, toys, picture-books. 
Here hostess Wanda Stephenson 
checks passengers’ comfort. 


Designed to 





The hundreds of U.S.. technicians 
who may soon be employed in Iran will 
find a number of Americans in high 
places, Yank experts advise the Shah’s 
treasury; Brig. Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, former head of the New 
Jersey state police, commands Iran’s 
21,000-man police force; and U.S. of- 
ficers are modernizing Iran’s 90,000-man 
army. 


And in Every Box... 


A trend in American civilization 
caught up with the real estate business 
last week: A firm of building contractors 
decided to give away an automobile with 
each and every house. 

Faced with the problem of selling 
nine slow-moving houses in the $22,950 
to $27,500 price class, builders Arnold 
and Milton Perry of Washington, D.C., 
said they would throw in, absolutely free, 
a Crosley  station-wagon (list price 
$1,077) with each one. The result was a 
flood of publicity, many inquiries from 
prospective buyers, colleagues’ kudos for 
real estate agent Melvin A. Robinson, 
who had the original idea. The future 
looked unlimited. 


Reverse ERP 


The European Recovery Program 
this week began to pay dividends. One 
thousand tons of high-grade rubber, first 
shipment of “reverse ERP,” reached U.S. 
shores. 

The rubber, first installment of a 
26,000-ton purchase from Great Britain, 
went straight to a secret military base to 
be added to the National Munitions 
Board stockpile of strategic materials. 
Next to come would be 2,000 tons of 
sisal, a tough fiber used in making rope, 
also from Britain, and a shipment of in- 
dustrial diamonds. Other strategic mate- 
rials would soon follow, swelling U.S. 
stocks against a possible day of need. 

Yankee Traders. The shipments 
represented the first fruit of Congress’ 
decision to write into the Economic Co- 
operation Act a canny horse-trading pro- 
vision: in effect, a U.S. option to acquire 
strategic materials from Europe by pur- 
chase, transfer, barter “or other means.” 

The rubber shipment from Britain 
came under the heading of barter—an ex- 
change for U.S. foodstuffs and industrial 
goods. Director Evan Just of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration’s stra- 
tegic materials division said it would pro- 
vide “a substantial part” of the U.S. 
stockpile requirement. The deal took 
scarcely a month to complete and was 
hailed by U.S. officials as a heartening 
indication of Britain’s desire to cooperate. 

Mineral Lode. Ahead lay goals 
originally established by the Harriman 
Committee more than a year ago when it 
surveyed European capacities for self- 
help and recovery. Continental Europe 
and its possessions, the Committee said, 
should be able to furnish the U.S. with 
$253.8 million worth of vital materials 
every year as soon as normal production 
is restored. 
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Science 





Ultrafax 
In 1844 Samuel F. B. Morse launched 


telegraphy by sending a four-word mes- 
sage: “What hath God wrought!” 

Last fortnight Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica technicians launched Ultrafax by 
transmitting a 1,047-page message ( Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s novel Gone With the 
Wind) from Washington’s Wardman 
Park hotel to a television audience in the 
Library of Congress. And it was sent in 
two and a half minutes, less than Morse’s 
pious quote took. 

Of course, a couple of photographers 
had spent a much longer time first taking 
page-by-page motion-pictures of GWTW. 
And more time went into synchronizing 
a high-speed projector to flash the film 
into a television scanner. 

Quicker Than The Eye. But from 
then on, things went fast. The television- 
receiver at the Library picked up the 
book-movie so fast human eyes hardly 
could see it as a blur on the screen. An- 
other synchronized high-speed camera 
photographed it—but this time on film 
which was something special, from East- 
man Kodak’s “hot photography” lab. 
Within 40 seconds after its first frame 
had picked up page one of GWTW, it 
also had passed through a developer and 
a drier and was ready for projection on 
a screen. 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, RCA chief, 
running the show, made no pretense that 
anything scientifically new had _ been 
shown. But he didn’t have to point out 
that the teamed-up RCA and Eastman 
products might be economic dynamite to 
the communications industry. Communi- 
cations men could see for themselves. 

Promise & Threat. The jolt was 
this: Considerably before anyone ex- 
pected it, the two firms’ technicians had 
made visual transmission and recording 
a practical, split-minute proposition. The- 
aters could get minute-old news movies 
(in New York, during the Louis-Walcott 
fight, one had). News services and busi- 
nesses, by leasing 30 seconds of Ultrafax 





time, could send the equivalent of a day’s 
telety ping. 

To complicate matters, the Haloid 
Corp. revealed it was ready to produce 
the one missing ingredient—a “hot print- 
ing” process, able to put photo-prints on 
paper nearly as fast as Ultrafax could 
send them. This would make it unneces- 
sary to read messages from a movie 
screen at the receiving end. And it also 
made it look as if facsimile newspapers, 
video-printed in consumers’ homes, might 
be common breakfast table conveniences 
before many years had passed. 

To Sarnoff, it looked good. To many 
a newspaper pressman and _ teletyper, 
however, it didn’t. 


Mule Mother? 


Mules are hybrids—products of 
cross-mating between horses and donkeys 
—and hybrids are supposed to be sterile. 

So no one suspected the ill temper 
of a she-mule on the Gene Benson Ranch, 
near Alpine, Tex., might hint oncoming 
motherhood. Losing patience, they turned 
her loose on the range. 

Ten days later, a ranch-hand saw 
her there—nuzzling a little filly mule. 
The newcomer’s head was horselike, the 
rest of her mulish—and all of her an 
affront to established genetics. Pending a 
scientific check-up, savants cautiously 
suggest: (1) the young one may be an 
adoptee, deserted by horse-and-donkey 
parents or (2) the “mother” may be no 
mule, but an overgrown donkey. 


Atomic Comic 


Most U.S. teachers are firmly anti- 
comic book and heartlessly confiscate 
stray samples that make their way into 
the classroom. Until last week, that is, 
when to their flabbergasted pupils, thou- 
sands of science teachers passed out free 
comic books in schools across the country. 

This favored exception was General 
Electric Co.’s newest educational pam- 
phlet, Adventures Inside the Atom. In it, 
G.E. scientific personnel and professional 
cartoonists have joined forces and made 
such exotic items as “natural transmuta- 
tion,” “fission,” and “reactor” as easy to 
take as Superman. Proof of their prow- 


AND, IN DENMARK, WHEN Ok 
HEARD OF THE EXPERIMENTS... 


S 


/, NO WONDER DR. MEITNER 
ISSO EXCITED.’ SHE THINKS, 


PERHAPS, THE URANIUM 
ACTUALLY ‘FISSIONED’, OR 
SPLIT IN TWO! 


ess: more than a half million requests 
for the book. 


Flying Fission 

In the race to use atomic energy for 
propulsion, the airplane looked less like 
a winner than the submarine, the loco- 
motive or even the ocean liner. 

Big obstacle to atom-powered avi- 
ation, said sideline savants, was that an 
atomic energy power pile needs massive 
shielding—hundreds of tons of lead or 
concrete. Without it, the plane might fly 
but the crew would die. 

But last fortnight three men from 
NEPA (Nuclear Energy for the Propul- 
sion of Aircraft, AEC project at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.) voiced calm disagreement. 

The theoretical requirements for a 
nuclear-powered plane are “99%” worked 
out, David Poole, who heads NEPA’s 
heat-problem work, told a Baltimore en- 
gineers’ meeting. And they don’t look too 
tough. NEPA’s chief engineer, Dr. An- 
drew Kalitinsky, and Dr. Morris Kolod- 
ney, consulting physicist, backed him up. 

Anywhere Fast. Gist of their com- 
ments: An A-power aviation engine 
should be ready for testing in five years, 
for flying in seven. It should weigh about 
the same as the engines plus fuel in pres- 
ent large bombers, yield up to 150,000 
miles range at supersonic speeds. 

Radiation-proofing lighter than lead 
is in prospect for crew protection, Poole 
indicated. But the engine is to be a 
nuclear rocket, presumably jetting highly 
radioactive fission-products. What is to 
protect people downwind from the line- 
of-flight from the exhaust’s radiation, 
Poole didn’t say. 


The Keen-Eared Indian 


To make Indians a convincing men- 
ace to better-armed white pioneers, fron- 
tier-story writers used to credit the red- 
men with terrifically keen hearing. 

Probably they didn’t believe this 
themselves. There, says the Auricular 
Foundation of Los Angeles, they were 
wrong. Indian children, say foundation 
experts after testing 700, can hear better 
than white youngsters. Why, no one 
knows. 


BUT THE BARIUM AND 
KRYPTON LEFT BY THE 
SPLIT WEIGH LESS THAN 
THE ORIGINAL URANIUM. 

COULD THAT MEAN...? 


Lab drama. General Electric’s nuclear serial is easy fare for children hardened by Flash Gordon and Alley Oop. (SEE: Atomic) 
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566 New Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


212 New All-Room Sleeping Cars 


ALL THIS ADDS UP TO 


Ceuer 
Kilwad Sewre 


FOR YOU! 


For new cars, new locomotives, whole 
new trains and other equipment improve- 
ments, the Pennsylvania Railroad is spend- 
ing nearly a quarter of a billion dollars! 


Some of the new equipment is already in ser- 


vice. All should be completed during 1949. 


For you, whether traveler or shipper, it 


means finer railroad service than you've 
ever experienced before. It will put at 
your disposal everything in comfort, con- 
venience and efficiency that today’s design 
and engineering can supply .:. plus... 
the Nation’s largest installation of loco- 


motive power— Diesel, steam and electric. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 








Chrysler salutes the American farmer, guardian 
of our soil and-our national health. His are 

the hands that feed and clothe us all. Deftly he 
plants the seed, devotedly he tends the green 
young shoots. And every rich American harvest is 
a monument to his knowledge, skill and care. 
Like him, we of Chrysler know the proud feeling of 
having something useful and beautiful grow 

from the labor of our hands. . . know the urge 


We aim to take care of our own... 





to care for it well. That is why your Chrysler dealer 
has such a deep interest in helping you take care 
of your beautiful Chrysler car. He trains good 
service men—he gives them the best of tools and 
equipment. He uses fine MoPar replacement 
parts, factory-engineered and tested for Chrysler 
cars. The result to you is a richer harvest of 
usefulness, safety and pride in the ownership 

of your beautiful Chrysler or Plymouth automobile. 








MoPar is the trade name for parts 
and accessories, factory-engineered and 
tested for all Chrysler Corporation cars 
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FOR BETTER SERVICE AND FACTORY-ENGINEERED MoPAR PARTS 
TAKE YOUR CAR TO YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 


© 1948, CHRYSLER CORP, 








Californians say: ‘‘There’s no place on earth 
like California!” 


Visit glamorous Los Angeles, see movies 


Catalina, stop at San Diego and see old Mexico,™ 

a 
Come to Northern California, become ie 
enchanted with San Francisco, cosmopolitan 


city of the West; trek to Sacramento and the 


Empire, marvel at Yosemite and Sequoia National 


Take in mountain-rimmed Lake Tahoe and 


- a amid 


resort-famed Death Valley. Visit Old Spanish Missions. 
Thrill to the charm of Monterey, the beauty of 3 
Santa Barbara, the splendour of Palm Springs. 
Plan now for an exciting, delightful holiday 
in California, a year-round Paradise. 
Here’s how to get all the free information—how to go, 
where to stay, and the cost—just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. This service is for Pathfinder readers. 
At no cost, no obligation. 


TEAR OUT COUPON BELOW AND TELL US WHAT YOU WANT TO SEE IN CALIFORNIA 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU I'd like free details about a vacation trip 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA. to California. I'd like to see (please check). 


. Los Angeles [] 7. Death Valley i 13. Sacramento ia 15. Palm Springs im 

. Hollywood O 8. Monterey [] 14. Yosemite-Sequoia [] 16. Southern California (j 
$3. Lake Tahoe [] 9.San Diego CT] 

. Santa Barbara [1] 10. Redwood Empire Oj NAME 

. San Francisco [1] 11. Old Spanish Missions [] ADDRESS 


. Catalina oO 12. Northern California [|] _— ne 


Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau in cooperation with American Express Travel Service 








Religion 


With Reservations 


Russia’s big “but” was showing 
again. In suggesting an amendment to the 
U.N.’s Declaration of Human Rights, 
Soviet delegates agreed that “every per- 
son has the right freely to profess a re- 
ligious faith . . .” but, they demanded, 
only “in accordance with the laws of the 
country concerned.” And the “country 
concerned,” in Russia’s case, was just as 
likely to outlaw religion as any other 
freedom. 


India’s First Saint 

Straggling back from Golgotha, the 
curious who had watched Christ die on a 
cross probably thought that the scene 
they had witnessed would have little, if 
any, effect on history. 

Conversely the Hindus who watched 
their saintly Mahatma Gandhi die of an 
assassin’s bullets in New Delhi this year 
felt that history would take a violent turn 
from that moment on. At Golgotha and at 
New Delhi the watchers were wrong, each 
in his way. 

When Gandhi died neither of the ex- 
pected extremes of consequences materi- 
alized. Bloodshed did not diminish in 
newly independent India nor did a holo- 
caust of war sweep the world. Everything 
seemed to go on as before. 

Passive Revolution. Last week, 
however, there were signs that Gandhi’s 
martyrdom was working its changes qui- 
etly, slowly and in the realm of religion 
—perhaps just as the Mahatma would 
have wished. The most extensive report 
came from the Rev. John Seamands, 
Methodist missionary in Belgaum, India. 
According to missionary Seamands the 
assassination slashed deep, skeptical 
wounds into four important Hindu doc- 
trines, popularized and illuminated cer- 
tain Christian doctrines more than gener- 
ations of missionaries had been able to. 

Most affected Hindu concept is that 
of Karma, which teaches that all suffer- 
ing is just, that earthly ills_and punish- 
ments are meted out by the gods in retali- 


ation for a person’s sins evil-doing 
in past existences. 
Conflict. In Gandhi’s case, few 


Hindus were prepared to believe that 
their “little father” had ever sinned, ever 
done evil in any life or in any time. His 
death seemed unjust. Says Rev. Sea- 
mands, this “may eventually prove [the 
doctrine of Karma’s] complete down- 
fall.” 

The ancient Hindu tradition of caste, 
of humanity divided into unmixable 
classes, also suffered. Hindus now real- 
ized that blind subservience to ideas of 
caste and class had actually killed 
Gandhi., His assassin was a member of 
an extremist Hindu group that abhorred 
Gandhi’s messages of universal brother- 
hood and, instead, dedicated itself to the 
extinction of persons holding alien re- 
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ligious beliefs—particularly the Moslems. 

Perhaps more familiar to Americans 
than any other doctrine of Hinduism is 
that of transmigration, continual reincar- 
nation of the dead into other bodies. But 
now, says Rev. Seamands, “people are 
saying that they do not want [Gandhi] to 
be reincarnated into some other person 
or existence. . .” 

Neither are Hindus satisfied with 
another of their beliefs: that after many 
births and deaths the individual is finally 
merged into Brahma, Hinduism’s lofti- 
est, most absolute deity. As Rev. Sea- 
mands puts it: “They want Gandhi... 
to be the same forever . .-. to remain as 
Gandhi.” 

Image of Christ. How has this 
weakening been a positive force in 
strengthening Christianity among Hin- 
dus? Rev. Seamands explains: “With all 
the myriads of Hindu deities and ‘saints’ 
there was not a single individual with 
whom [Hindus] could compare Gandhi! 
They were forced to the sinless, spotless 





Acme 
Gandhi. From death to dawning, nine 
months of slow change. (SEE: Saint) 


Son of God for their ideal and example.” 

And, even more important, the preva- 
lent Hindu belief that Christ must have 
been evil to have suffered so much van- 
ished with the example of Gandhi’s or- 
deal. “After the assassination,” says Rev. 
Seamands, “Hindu editors themselves 
were using the illustration of the Cross 
to explain Gandhi’s murder. . . Suddenly 


' India seemed to awaken to the meaning of 


the death of Christ.” 


Wrong Rites 


Weddings, if some clergymen had 
their way, would quickly stop resembling 
tribal rites or musical extravaganzas. 

In Buffalo, Lutheran Pastor Frank 
Bauer told a Missouri Synod conference 
that “there is no place in the liturgical 
warrant for the Hollywood embrace . . 
public display of affection, particularly 
in the church, is in bad taste.” 

And in Rensselaer, Ind., organists 
attending the National Catholic Music 
Educators’ meeting turned thumbs down 
on the use of operatic excerpts, such as 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, during 


marriage ceremonies. 


Puritan Precedent 


In the organization of American 
Protestant churches, more people—19 
million—have come to prefer the congre- 
gational form of government than any 
other. Leadership of bishops is followed 
by 13 million, while the Lutheran and 
Presbyterian forms claim only 5 million 
and 4 million churchgoers, respectively. 

Last week, in Cambridge, Mass., 
Congregational Christians and Unitari- 
ans, both believing in the independent 
status of each of their congregations, cele- 
brated the 300th anniversary of the little- 
known event that set the pattern for both 
congregationalism and religious and po- 
litical freedom in America. 

The pattern-setter was a resolution 
adopted by delegates to a 1648 colonial 
church conference in Cambridge. Their 
resolution, known now as the Cambridge 
Platform, broke with tradition to (1) 
demand that each individual church be 
freed of dependence on any outside 
agency and given complete freedom of 
action, (2) specifically deny spiritual al- 
legiance to Great Britain and, (3) re- 
serve for each churchgoer the right to 
interpret the Scriptures in the light of his 
own reason and conscience. 


Operation Monastery 


To the cloistered monks of religious 
communities around the world came a 
suggestion that bridged the gap between 
the Dark Ages past and the Dark Ages 
future. 

At Washington’s Jesuit Georgetown 
University, foreign service professor Dr. 
John O’Connor pointed to isolated mon- 
asteries as among the likeliest survivors 
of an atomic war. As in the past, it would 
be their job to preserve books and knowl- 
edge for use by mankind when it had 
dug itself out of the rubble. 
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Black Star 


D.P. Immigrants: 
America’s Gamble 


By Donato S. StRoETZEL 


HIS week end, the S.S. General 

Black will dock in New York with 
the year’s most important cargo aboard 
—the first 813 refugees arriving from 
Europe under the new Displaced Persons 
Act. 

There are Christians and Jews, 
Poles, Czechs, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Yugoslavs, Estonians, Rumanians, Hun- 
garians and Russians, a “showcase” sam- 
ple of the 205,000 refugees who will come 
to the U.S. in the next two years. Eighty- 
three give no nationality, claim to be 
“stateless.” Sixty-three are war orphans, 
typical of 3,000 the law would admit. 

But all have three things in com- 
mon: They don’t want to live any longer 
in Western Europe. They will not return 
to Communist-dominated homelands. 
They want to become good Americans. 

Typical of the refugees aboard the 
General Black are 36-year-old Kazys 
Balta, his wife, Danute, 27, and their 
6-year-old son, Raimundas. As Lithuani- 
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ans, they have priority under the law: 
40% of the immigrants must be of Baltic 
or eastern Polish origin. As a farm fam- 
ily, they have a second priority: 30% 
must have engaged in previous “agricul- 
tural pursuits.” Because they will live 
with Kazys’ uncle and aunt in West 
Bridgewater, Mass., they have another 
priority as a relative case. The Baltas 
are young, healthy and penniless. That’s 
typical, too. 

Kazys Balta will arrive with only two 
German marks (about 60¢). His relatives 
will foot the family’s rail fare from New 
York to West Bridgewater. Kazys plans 
to repay them out of his first earnings at 
a poultry farm where his uncle has found 
him a job. 

Quiet, dark-haired Kazys spent his 
Jast 1,500 marks, earned at a D.P. camp 
in Germany, to buy his little son new un- 
derwear; his wife, a new dress; himself, 
a brown, European-style Sunday suit and 
a green velours hat with a narrow brim. 


Destination America! The Baltas, a 
refugee family, left behind a life of hard- 
ships, faced difficult adjustments here. 


“I do not bring millions to Amer- 
ica,” he said, “. . . only the strength I 
would give to Lithuania.” America is a 
place where he “will no longer see sad- 
ness in the faces.” 

To Danute, Kazys’ blonde, blue-eyed 
wife, America is a giant storehouse of 
lard and butter (“now our favorite 
food”). It means a choir loft from which 
she can sing Sundays, a school where 
little Raimundas can start studying to be 
an engineer or perhaps a musician. 

To impish Raimundas, America is 
still a huge plate of chocolate, a stream 
of shiny automobiles, and a place where 
nobody begs. 

This is what the Baltas expect. But 
are the Baltas what America expects? 


Stark fears behind them 


Quickly skimming over his boyhood 
on a farm and his work at the University 
of Kaunas, where he studied English, 
economics and American history, Balta 
told his story: 

“In 1932 I took a job in a sugar 
factory. Three years later, I went to Klai- 
peda to work in a mortgage bank. In 
1939, the Nazis took over.” 

Back to Kaunas went Balta. There 
he met and married his wife, Danute. 
Soon afterward, the Russians, occupying 
Lithuania, shipped Danute’s father to 
Siberia. In his absence, the Baltas ran 
his big farm, suffered typical wartime 
hardships. 

“Once the Nazis blew up a bridge 
which some of my Lithuanian friends 
were crossing. They drowned. For a time, 
the Nazis made me build bunkers on the 
eastern front. Near the end of the war, 
we got a chance to go to Austria by train. 
But in Austria, no one would let us settle. 
The Nazis put us in a work camp.” 

After the war, because they dreaded 
returning to Russian-occupied Lithuania, 
the Balta family entered a UNRRA refu- 
gee camp at Kirchheim Tech, Germany. 

“In June 1947, we were moved to the 
Fellbach camp. We had only one room 
and shared a kitchen with several fami- 
lies. But it wasn’t so bad. I got a job as 
a transportation officer for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. There they 
spoke much English. Every day I'd carry 
an English-language dictionary to work 
to learn new words. 

“We were lucky to get four hens at 
Fellbach. We got about one egg a day 
out of them for Raimundas.” 

On Oct. 1, a U.S. official told the 
Baltas they had been tentatively selected 
to go to America. Although they did not 
dare believe the good news, they left Fell- 
bach for the Munich processing center 
where D.P.’s assembled for the trip. 

In Munich, behind the barbed wire 
of an old German army barracks, they 
waited and worried. The D.P.’s slept 20- 
to-a-room on 12 steel cots, changed 
clothes in latrines. But such discomforts 
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International 


Next stop, America! Leaving Bremerhaven, the Baltas and &10 other D.P. “pioneers” breathe a goodbye to fear and hunger. 


paled beside nagging fears that proces- 
sors would reject them, that (as Danute 
put it) “The boat will sink.” 

- Their fears proved groundless. After 
two weeks, they left Munich for Bremer- 
haven. Oct. 21, they sailed for America. 

Upon their adjustment to the U.S., 
and the adjustment of refugees like them, 
hang the answers to many questions Con- 
gress asked while debating the D.P. Act. 
Legislators had wondered whether refu- 
gees would make more slums, undercut 
Americans with cheap labor, gang up in 
the eastern cities, perhaps spread subver- 
sive ideas. Some Congressmen feared that 
Canada, Australia, Britain and South 
America had already the best of the 
D.P.’s. 

Mayflowerites in the D.A.R. and 
Daughters of 1812 had said: Keep the 
refugees out. But 120 other national or- 
ganizations (like the Farm Bureau, the 
American Legion, AFL and CIO) ar- 

| gued: Let’s not throw away our reputa- 
tion for humanitarianism. If we bring a 
refugee here to useful work, we save 
about $81 a year on him. The U.S. foots 

60% of the $135 it costs annually to 

- keep each D.P. in a camp. ‘ 

IRO officials like Gen. Walter Wood 
were sure D.P.’s would make good citi- 
zens. Of 16,000 D.P.’s sent to South 
America, they pointed out, only five had 
proved bad, and only a handful had 
failed to qualify for their new jobs. 

Congress passed the law, but in- 
serted safeguards and provided for a 
D.P. commission to enforce them. Here’s 
how the system works: 
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1. Individuals or organizations in the 
U.S. inform the commission of their de- 
sire to “sponsor” a D.P. (or D.P.’s). The 
would-be sponsor can specify what na- 
tionality, religion or skill he wants. He 
must furnish sanitary housing and a job 
at. prevailing wages, without displacing 
an American. He must guarantee the 
refugee will not become a relief case. 

2. Unless the D.P. desired is a rela- 


tive of the sponsor, commission selectors 
comb IRO’s list of 598,000 camp D.P.’s 
until they find one meeting the U.S. spon- 
sor’s specifications. 

3. Presumably, if a D.P. has been 
admitted to an IRO camp, he is not a 
Quisling or a criminal. But Army coun- 
ter-intelligence officers check closely— 
Communists haven’t a chance. 

(Continued on page 34) 





Black Star 


Check-up. Little Raimundas Balta, like his mother and other refugees, got a clean- 
bill-of-health card and a DDT shower before coming to the U.S. 
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Pathfinder 


Sponsors. Mrs. Kerisza is pleased to learn that the Baltas are finally coming to live in the spare bedroom of her West Bridge- 
water home. Kazys Balta, who raised chickens in Lithuania, will get a similar job working for a neighbor, Ted Burba (right). 


9 
D.P. S (Continued) 


4. The State Department furnishes 
the D.P. with a visa. Public Health Serv- 
ice doctors check his physical condition. 

5. IRO pays the D.P.’s expenses dur- 
ing processing and his passage ($125 to 
$225) to Boston, Philadelphia, New York 
or New Orleans. The sponsor pays his 
transportation from the port of entry to 
his new home in the U.S. 

6. Volunteer organizations like 
Church World Service (Protestant) and 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence solicit sponsors from their commu- 
nity affiliates. Their representatives over- 
seas also assist in the selection of D.P.’s. 


The long wait ends 


In actual practice, this system has 
meant delay, delay, delay. Not until al- 
most two months after Congress enacted 
the law did Truman name the D.P. com- 
missioners, finally settling on former im- 
migration commissioner Ugo Carusi (see 
cover), Catholic Welfare’s Edward O’- 
Connor, and Federal Security Agency 
official Harry Rosenfield. 

The commissioners ran into snags 
getting new regulations okayed by co- 
operating government agencies. They had 
only two girls to certify requests from 
would-be sponsors. The State Depart- 
ment stalled on D.P. visas. IRO ships 
didn’t turn up on schedule. 

The Balta family knew of the con- 
fusion. At Munich, their camp ran out of 
blankets. For breakfast, D.P.’s got only 
coffee, bread soaked with pork grease; 
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for dinner—weak meat stew. They got 
cursory physical examinations for con- 
tagious diseases, perfunctory sprinklings 
with DDT. A counter-intelligence officer 
quizzed Danute, but asked her only: “Was 
your husband in the German army?” 
(He wasn’t.) Kazys got a two-minute 
“security check” by officials at Bremer- 
haven who examined his dossier. They 
asked him his profession (“Farmer”), 
and: “Have you ever been a member of 
the Communist Party?” (“No.”) Coun- 
ter-intelligence also forgot temporarily its 
demands for three character witnesses. 

Critics say such snafu is the natural 
result of a cumbersome law. Only last 
week, Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R.-N.J.) 
promised he would ask Congress to scrap 
the elaborate nationality and occupation 
requirements. Both candidates Dewey 
and Truman have urged liberalizing the 
law and eliminating its discrimination. 
By ruling out D.P.’s who entered Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy after Dec. 22, 
1945, Congress automatically excluded 
all but 10,000 of the 80,000 Jewish refu- 
gees in the camps. (Recent polls show, 
however, that most Jewish D.P.’s would 
prefer to go to Israel.) 

As statesmen debated D.P. politics 
this week, sponsors worried about D.P. 
arrivals—but in much more down-to- 
earth terms. In West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Vera and John Kerisza (immigrants 
themselves), sponsors of the refugee Bal- 
tas, wondered how it would be to have 
little Raimundas running through their 
childless home and scaring the turkeys. 
Mrs. Kerisza wondered whether to feed 
them Lithuanian delicacies for their first 


meal, decided instead on yankee pot roast 
and pie made from her Baldwin apples. 
“They will be good Americans,” she said. 
“Let’s start them with good American 
food.” 

Kerisza has arranged for Kazys Balta 
to work for a neighbor with an expand- 
ing poultry farm, who desperately needed 
an extra hand. At first Balta will get $35 
a week, almost the average Massachu- 
setts farm wage. Later, if he catches on, 
his pay can jump to $50, perhaps $55. 

The need of John Kerisza’s neighbor 
for more help typified the plight of most 
farmers, unable to find hired hands at 
wages four times higher than pre-war. 
They could use some of the 76,000 agri- 
cultural workers in the D.P. camps, just 
as U.S. hospitals could easily absorb the 
5,000 D.P. doctors and nurses, Textile 
mills will welcome new hands. 

Here is an estimate of where D.P.’s 
will work: 

Midwest .............74,000 

ey 

eer 
New England ........17,000 

Middle Atlantic. ......62,500 

All D.P.’s may net be as skilled as 
they claim to be, since IRO rates their 
abilities mainly by written and oral tests 
some of which are graded by other D.P.’s. 
Undisturbed by this, would-be sponsors 
have begged the D.P. commission to bring 
miners to Colorado, tailors to New York, 
lumberjacks to Wyoming. One man 
needed a-D.P. so badly he wrote the com- 
mission: “Set aside the rules. Send my 
refugee over on the Queen Mary at my 
expense.” 
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Health 


Aw Blow! 


For the past three or four years, doc- 
tors had been advising patients with 
stopped up noses: “Don’t blow. If you 
do, you'll force the infection back into 
your middle ear. Then you'll have otitis 
media’ (infection of the middle ear). 

Now up comes Dr. W. Wallace Teed 
with a report on what he saw as a war- 
time medical officer at Navy’s submarine 
training base in New London, Conn: 

Under Pressure. Learning how to 
escape from a sunken sub, each New 
London trainee donned an underwater 
breathing mask called a Momsen “lung,” 
then entered the bottom of a water tower 
and floated to the top. Of 30,000 train- 
ees, Dr. Teed estimated, about 27,000 did 
this while afflicted with head-colds. 

Aghast, he had seen these men, ad- 
justing to pressure changes, hold their 
noses and “pop” their ears. Theoreti- 
cally, this should have puffed nose-germs 
back to infect their middle-ears, just as 
nose-blowing was supposed to do. 

But of all 27,000 men, only one came 
down with otitis media. Dr. Teed’s con- 
clusions: The theory that middle-ear in- 
fection is caused by improper nose-blow- 
ing during colds is “entirely fallacious 
and should be discarded.” 


Pinpointing Cancer 


At the very mention of a salve or 
lotion to treat cancer, most experts will 
growl “Hoax!”—unless they also hear 
the name “Mohs.” 





To the pioneering feats which give 
his name this effect, Dr. Frederic Mohs 
of the University of Wisconsin made a 
goodly addition last week. In The Journal 
of The American Medical Association 
he told how in five years he had success- 
fully treated 280 of 291 cancers by 
chemo-surgery using zinc chloride. 

Layer by Layer. On each cancer, 
Mohs and colleagues put zine chloride, 
which cemented and slowly killed the top 
layer of skin affected. This mummified 
patch was lifted out, mapped by micro- 
scope to find the cancer’s outlines. 

Guided by the map, they applied 
chloride to the next cancer-layer, re- 
peated the whole process. Slowly, surely, 
without cutting or burning healthy tissue, 
the cancer was pried out, layer by layer, 
to its smallest inmost growth. 


Gallstone in C-major 


“However he goes at it,” said the 
know-it-all medical student watching the 
gallstone operation, “he’s got to choose 
between two evils. Either he lays the 
bladder wide open, which is good for in- 
spection but hard on healing, or he gets 
by with a small incision and prays he 
doesn’t miss any stones.” 

Probing by Ear. At this point, the 
surgeon proved him a liar. Making a 
small incision in the patient’s gall blad- 
der, he inserted something which resem- 
bled a thin, curved soldering iron. From 
its handle, a wire ran to a gadget on a 
stand near the operating table. This 
looked like a loudspeaker. It was. 

“Ping!” it said suddenly, loudly and 
not unmusically. The surgeon delved 
neatly with tweezers, retrieved a stone, 
went back to his probing. 

“Ping!” said the speaker again. And 


U. S. Navy 


Underwater breather. Sub trainees’ ears popped but didn’t run. (SEE: Blow) 
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another stone came out. There was no 
fuss, no further cutting, no uncertainty. 
Whenever the probe touched a stone, the 
speaker twanged. Essentially, explained 
the detector-probe’s originator later, the 
instrument does exactly what a modern 
high-grade phonograph pick-up does 
when it meets a grain of sand in the 
smooth groove of a vinylite record—with 
the volume turned up. The friction of the 
“needle” on the vinylite (or on gall- 
bladder tissue) has been suppressed to a 
faint hiss by tone-controls, so the sand- 
grain (or gallstone) rings out distinctly. 

Sound Men. The idea was born to 
Dr. Charles K. Kirby of the University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital staff. The 
electro-acoustical work was done in the 
Naval Ordnance laboratory at Pennsyl- 
vania State College by E. G. Thurston 
and colleagues, supervised by Dr. Eric 
Walker. Now they are working on a kid- 
ney stone detector. 


Socially Stunted 


If Junior isn’t growing fast enough, 
it may be for lack of calories and vita- 
mins. Or, say three Cleveland doctors in 
the current issue of The Journal of Pedi- 
atrics, it may instead be his “social and 
emotional adjustment.” Studying chil- 
dren confined in institutions has con- 
vinced them that: (1) growth failure can 
result from socio-emotional maladjust- 
ment and does, more often than is gen- 
erally recognized; (2) even the best food 
and physical care cannot make up for it. 


Super Insulin 


Less than a generation ago, anyone 
given a verdict of “diabetes” accepted it 
as a death sentence. 

Today a diabetic’s life expectancy 
can be normal, but he still must submit 
to a lifetime of regulation. Last fortnight 
came news that diabetics will soon have 
their ritual eased. 

Dr. Priscilla White, of the famous 
Boston Joselin-Baker Clinic, told news- 
men that her staff were excited about a 
new mixture of insulin. Insulin, a pan- 
creatic hormone which lowers the blood’s 
sugar content, is the source of modern 
diabetics’ new lease on life. 

Instead of several injections a day 
needed in severe cases of diabetes, the 
new mixture of insulin is needed only 
once. Known as NPH-50 (Neutral Pro- 
tamine Hagerdorn), the product will 
probably be on the market in six months. 

NPH-50 begins to work within two 
hours, benefits for 28. It will be particu- 
larly valuable for children attending 
school who suffer more from anxiety 
about possible “insulin shock” than from 
the disease itself. NPH-50 should carry 
them through the school day. 

Still the Needle. The ideal type of 
insulin, Dr. White said, would last longer, 
maintain a constant level in the blood- 
stream—and be taken by mouth. When 
swallowed in its present form, insulin’s 
value is destroyed by digestion, but re- 
searchers hope to produce a synthetic 
which can be eaten instead of injected. 
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The Weld that Saved the Day... 





with a friendly hand from Nickel Welding Rod 


What a tough break! To have the en- 
gine of your car freeze up and crack. And 
you just married, with honeymoon lane 
stretching ahead. 


2 * 

And what a lucky break, when you find 
out that the village welder can fix it. 

“You have yourself some lunch,” the 
welder says, “and I'll have you ready for a 
fresh start by three.” 

While you’re gone he gets to work, 
using a new kind of Welding Rod. Made 
with Nickel, it makes tough welds easy. 

* . 

So, with the help of “Your Unseen 
Friend,” Nickel, he welds the break so it 
will never bother you again. 
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When you get back, he’s finished the 
job. He tells you why it’s as good as new. 
And how he could do it without heating 
the block first or taking the engine out of 
the car, because this new kind of Nickel 
welding rod is so easy to handle. 


“What do they call it?” you ask. 


“They call it ‘Ni-Rod,’” he says, “but 
me...I call it ‘My Rod’!” 


“Whatever you call it,” you say, as you 
drive off, “it sure is a friend in need.” 


Every day, in many a way, Nickel is 
your friend in need. From your morning 
bus to your evening radio, it helps things 
serve you well. But you rarely see the 
Nickel because it’s usually combined with 
other metals. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


* * 


W rite for Free Booklet on 

Easy Welding with “Ni-Rod” 
Shows how easy-handling 
AC-DC “Ni-Rod” makes 
machinable welds in cast 
wron or when cast iron is 
welded to steel. Illustrated 
by many photographs and 
descriptions of actual jobs. 
For your FREE booklet, send 
a post card to Dept. 277X. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


itt, Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 


© 1948, T. 1. N. Co. 
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International 


Snake cultist’s snake 


People. The Rev. C. H. Bunn 
(above), pastor of Zion Tabernacle, 
Durham, N.C., fondled a large mocca- 
sin to demonstrate his “faith” at a 
five-state convention of snake-cultists 
in Durham. . . . The body of Capt. 
Colin Kelly, first hero of World War 
II who died in the bombing of the 
Japanese battleship Haruna, was 
brought home for reinterment in Mad- 
ison, Fla... . Sen. Robert F. Wagner 
(D.-N.Y.) was found munching a 
hamburger in a Yorkville, New York 
City, restaurant after he wandered 
away from home in what his doctor 
called a temporary attack of amnesia. 
. - - Randolph Churchill, 37, son of 
Britain’s wartime Prime Minister, an- 
nounced his engagement to June Os- 
borne, 25, daughter of a British 
colonel. . .. Eden (Nature Boy) Ah- 
bez (below) became the father of a 
six-pound, four-ounce boy. . . . Milton 
Van Nolan, after staying aloft 70 days, 
23 hours and 33 minutes, claimed a 


new flagpole-sitting record in San 
Francisco. 
Dollars and Sense. London 


salesman Wilfred Walkers took off for 
Africa to peddle diapers to the na- 
tives. . . . When $133 in cash was 
found in a geography book returned 
to Ericsson Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, teacher Jane Strohecker 
and the Board of Education both 
claimed it. . . . Paroled after spend- 
ing 33 of his 54 years in Indiana state 
prison, Walter C. Seward asked to be 
readmitted because of the cost of liv- 
Eee A Decatur, IIl., jury awarded 
complaining farmers 2¢ per post-hole 
when the Illinois Power Co. strung 
lines across their property. 

Henry Matthews, 82-year-old Pen- 
arth, Wales, taxi driver, paid off the 
last of his debts, with interest, 43 


and Places 





years after he went into bankruptcy. 
. . . The Institution of British Laun- 
derers inaugurated a 48-hour airlift 
service to Paris to insure clean shirts 
for U.N. delegates. . . . Among more 
than 50.000 articles left on New York 
subways and sold at auction were a 
bass viol, a canary cage, an adding 
machine, and 4,970 umbrellas. 


Animal Lore. Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon, Ga., co-ed Ann Miller 
won $7 for eating a grasshopper, raw. 
...A rat crawled into a 13,000-volt 
transformer in a Beckley, W.Va., coal 
mine, caused a power failure and put 
1,000 miners out of work. .. . Robert 
Hunt, Westerville, Ohio, was electro- 
cuted when his dog knocked a floor 
lamp into his bath. 


Never Too Late. Walter Mor- 
gan, 76-year-old Fosston, Minn., farm- 
er, made an 1,800-foot parachute jump 
to prove. conclusively “what an old 
man can do if he leaves liquor alone.” 
... B. F. (“Grandpa”) Hellings, 73, 
retired Pittsburgh policeman, collared 
and subdued a would-be holdup man 
at the head of his line in a bank... . 
James A. Hard, 107, Civil War vet- 
eran, went to a Rochester, N.Y., hos- 
pital with pneumonia on Friday, sur- 
prised everybody by sitting up in bed 
Sunday. .. . Bereaved friends who at- 
tended funeral services in Richland 
Center, Wis., for Enoch Jewel, 86, 
heard the deceased preach his own 
funeral sermon, on records. 


Odds and Ends. The Baltimore 
headquarters of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous moved into new quarters in the 
Bromo-Seltzer building. . . . Greens- 


boro, N.C., police were looking for the 
man who stole a 12-foot pew from the 


West End Methodist Church. 


lifternational 
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Back Under Wraps 


At Boeing’s big Plant No. 2. in 
Wichita, Kan., this week, workers putting 
the finishing Air Force 
bombers felt like they were entering a 
strange room that they'd been in before: 
From plant officials came announcement 
that the work would proceed under se- 
curity rules that had lain dormant since 


the end of World War IL. 


touches on 


Power Parade 


Speed, as usual, was the watchword 
in aviation. But, te watch it last week 
one had to really hustle: 

In Vancouver, speaking before the 
Northwest Aviation Planning Council, 
Air Force Col. Leo Howel Jr. said that 
one U.S. company is already working on 
a jet fighter designed to zip along at 
2,100 mph at altitudes up to 20 miles. 

In London, Peter Masefield of the 
Civil Aviation Ministry politely dis- 
credited talk that commercial aircraft 
would some day hurtle from city to city 
at 25,000 mph. Actually, he said, they 
will probably never go much faster than 
a conservative 18,000 mph. 

Sources of Speed. Back of the 
Buck Rogers talk, however, work was 
spurting ahead on the machinery that 
will make those speeds possible; power 
plants that can harness more horsepower 
under a plane’s cowling. 

Into the Air Force’s standard long- 
range bomber, the B-50, went a new en- 
gine that boosted the plane’s total power 
from 14,000 to well above 16,000 h.p. The 
engine, by taking the otherwise wasted 
exhaust gases and channeling the fiery 
stream into a plane-pushing jet, so in- 
creases speed and range (possibly as 
much as 20°) that B-50’s fitted with it 
got a new designation, B-54. 

And, at the Cleveland laboratories 
of the Government’s National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, an engine so 
simple that most laymen can’t believe it 
actually works shoved a 14-foot missile 
through the air at better than 1,800 mph. 

Floating Flue. The missile’s en- 
gine is known technically as an athodyd 
or ram-jet. But to the technicians work- 
ing on it, it’s “the flying stovepipe.” And 
it’s just that simple. 

From the outside it looks exactly like 
a piece of stovepipe. Inside, its wall is 
slightly conical at either end, cylindrical 
in the center. Jutting into it near the 
front, or air-intake end is a fuel spray 
nozzle and a spark plug. 

To get it started a small rocket in 
the nose squirts air into the pipe. Fuel 
is shot in and ignited and the heat of 
explosion forms the propulsive jet. There 
are no moving parts, only steadily burn- 
ing fuel and air power the ram-jet, but 
its speed is well above that of its compli- 
cated motor kith and kin. 
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AVOID 





IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally. with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair — scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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Sports 


Don’t § 


Louisiana’s department of wildlife 
and fisheries took unprecedented action 
last week, banning deer hunting within 
the city limits of New Orleans. Depart- 
ment heads explained there were still 
plenty of deer in city marshes, but they 
were to be given a chance to multiply. 


Bowl Blues 


With college football just past the 
1948 halfway mark, Michigan had an- 
swered the question: Would it, under 
new coach Bennie Oosterbann, continue 
the winning ways of the redoubtable 
Fritz Crisler? 

The answer was that it would. The 
unbeaten . Wolverines had knocked off 
Michigan State, Oregon, Purdue, North- 
western and Minnesota, were leading the 
race for the national college champion- 
ship. Barring upsets, they would beat 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio State—their 
remaining Big 9 foes—win their second 
consecutive Western Conference title. 

Oddly, however, they would play no 
repeat Rose Bowl game this New Year’s 
despite the Big 9-Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence bowl tieup. The reason: a self- 
imposed Big 9 rule prohibiting any con- 
ference team from appearing in the Rose 
Bowl more than once in three years. 

Second Best. With California its 
probable Rose Bowl entry, the Coast 
looked forward gloomily to New Year’s 
Day. To beat the Big 9’s second best 
(probably Northwestern or Ohio State) 
would bring little glory. To lose would be 
even more embarrassing than UCLA’s 
45-14 defeat by Illinois in 1947 and 
Southern California’s 49-0 1948 rout by 
Michigan. 


Mr. Ringneck 


Into Huron, S.D., by plane and 
motor car last fortnight came big league 
baseball players Joe DiMaggio, Dizzy 
Trout, Enos Slaughter, Phil Cavaretta 
and Bill Nicholson for an_ exhibition 
game against the Pacific Coast League 
all-stars. 

But no sooner was the game over 
than DiMaggio & Co. swapped their base- 
ball bats for guns—and went hunting. 
They—went after a multi-colored, 24- to 
3-pound bird which turns South Dakota 
each fall into a hunters’ heaven. 

With local guides provided by the 
Chamber of Commerce, DiMaggio’s party 
—like similar parties over most northern 
U.S. states—set out early the first day of 
the 1948 pheasant season. Joe ‘had ar- 
rived minus gun and dogs (he borrowed 
one of Dizzy Trout’s guns), was skeptical 
about his hunting ability. But by late 
afternoon he had his quota of America’s 
most popular upland game bird. 

Immigrants. Pheasants, native to 
Asia, were first introduced to the U.S. in 
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¥ Ride to Work 


this New Thrifty Way! 


Stop hurrying and worrying! 
later in the morning! 


Sleep 
Here’s quick, 
handy transportation to take you any- 
where — the moment you're ready. Just 
the thing for these days of congested 
streets and slow moving traffic. Makes 
you independent of cars, taxis, trolleys 
and buses. Ends parking troubles. 
Smooth riding, comfortable, quiet, de- 
pendable . . . and safe enough for any- 
one to handle. Low priced . . . and 
pennies of cost give you miles of trans- 
portation! See your Harley-Davidson 
dealer today, and get a demonstration. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
DEPT. PA, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 129 


LIGHTWEIGHT + SINGLE CYLINDER 
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| Guaranteed by MARLIN—Fine Guns Since 1870 


FALSE TEETH 





That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate dropped. 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle alittle FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
plate odor’ (denture 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store 


BURGESS 


breath). 





A Quality Ory Battery for every purpose 


BATTERIES 
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1790 by Richard Bache, son-in-law of 
Benjamin Franklin. That pioneer experi- 
ment was not successful, but in 1881 the 
American Consul at Shanghai shipped in 
some 28 ringnecked birds, liberated them 
in Oregon where they multiplied. 

Today 32 states from Vermont to 
Oregon have pheasant seasons. Only in 
the Far South has the _ highly-edible 
pheasant failed to flourish. 

Leading pheasant state is South Da- 
kota, where Dr. A. Zitlitz of Sioux Falls 
bought six birds in 1898, bred them, re- 
leased some the following year. In 1914, 
the state, recognizing a new source of in- 
come, spent $20,000 to build up its pheas- 
ant population. Since then, South Dakota 
pheasants have thrived despite large kills 
each year (1.5 million in 1947). 

Potatoes & Gravy. Now the state 
reaps an annual revenue of $1.4 million 
from small game licenses; farmhouses, 
hotels and restaurants are jammed by 
out-of-state hunters each season. Resi- 
dents pay $1 for licenses, may hunt 45 
days, take (in the Huron area) four 
cocks a day. But they may have only 12 
in possession. Outsiders pay $20 license 
fees, may hunt 10 days. They may take 
4 cocks a day, ship 20 out of state.* 

This week, as hunters began to 
stream in for the season, Army Chief-of- 
Staff Omar Bradley and Air Force Chief- 
of-Staff Hoyt S. Vandenberg were among 
25,000 great and near-great visitors set 
to train their guns on South Dakota’s 
most colorful bird. That there would be 
good hunting was clear from the statis- 
tics: The state’s pheasant population, 
estimated in the millions, was up 20% 
over 1947, 


*Last week, ten Michigan National Guard 
officers and eig sht enlisted men were fined a total 
of $1,200 at Huron for attempting to hunt with 
resident licenses, Next day, 18 prominent New 
Yorkers, Texans and Californians, charged with 
shooting hen pheasants (the sexes are easily dis- 
tinguishable), were fined $100 each at Wessington 
Springs. 





Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 
Pheasant time. Hunters were out over 


all Northern U.S. (SEE: Mr. Ringneck) 
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Send PATHFINDER at the Special Christmas rates to solve your gift 
problem quickly, easily and economically. Your name will be hand-penned 
on an attractive card which will announce your gift. This Christmas card 
will be mailed first-class to reach your friends just before Christmas with 
no worry or bother for you. 


/ o 
Special ‘ wisimas R. les 


1 one-year gift subscription $2 3 one-year gift subscriptions $4 
2 one-year gift subscriptions $3 4 one-year gift subscriptions $5 
Additional one-year gift subscriptions only $1.25 each. 


MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT FORM AND ATTACH CHECK, 
MONEY ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 


PATHFINDER 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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ATTENTION. MRS SANTA CLAUS | 


ATTENTION, MRS. SANTA CLAUS 


Tear out this advertisement and leave it where Mr 1) 
Santa Claus will be sure to see it. 





Here’s a suggestion: On Christmas morning, 
leave me a STEAMLINER PRESSURE COOKER, 
for tastier meals, prepared faster. 
STEAMLINER PRESSURE COOKER Saucepans, 
with the exclusive ‘‘talking gauge’’, are avail- 
able in stamped or cast aluminum 








models in 6, 4 
and 3-quart 
sizes. STEAM- 
LINER PRES- 
SURE COOKER- 
CANNERS come 
in 21, 16 and 12- 
quart sizes ... complete 
with 6-piece accessory set. 

I'd be happy with one STEAMLINER; with 
two I'd be delighted; and with a whole set I’d 
be overjoyed. I could serve you tastier, more 
appetizing meals, in one-third of ordinary 
cooking time. I prefer STEAMLINER COOKERS 
because you don’t have to watch them. Their 
triple finish matches all kitchen accessories. 
They combine the best features of all pressure 
cookers in one... Merry Christmas! 


Your Wife ' 


CoPYRIGnTt 


1948 1.A.CO, 
LAKESIDE 


P.S. Be sure it’s a... 


Si 


LAKESIDE ALUMINUM co. 


Menomonie, Wis. 










WISHING WELL 

TABLE LAMP 

7° wide, 10” high, 

with light which 

~may be changed at 

will to burn clear, 

amber, red or blue. 

at cost of only 2¢ 

per monch. An | 

ideal sickroom 

or nursery light. 
Built-in aluminum 

container for flow- 

ers, ivy, etc. Sturdy 


WISHING WELL 
FLOWER HOLDER construction... 
with California red- 


For outdoors or in. wood roof, posts 
Same size, construc- and buckets. Imi- 
tion and choice of col- pected Siem i 
ors as Wishing Well ° 
Table Lamp (see right). oar! 5 ae, See, 
A unique, novel gift. > : 


white or brown. 
Regularly $2.25 each. Regularly $5.95 


SS 


*MNOVEMBER ONLY! $295 
Both of the above 


Postpaid anywhere in U.S.A. 
Money-back guarantee. No C.O.D.'s, please! 


JACK JOHNSON CO., pepr. 6118 


3365 ARMY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 
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Women 


Turkey in the Treetop 


A once-over of last week’s food mar- 
kets showed that for this Thanksgiving 
there was, generally speaking, plenty for 
those who could pay: 

@ @ Turkeys. Smallest number in 
history, priced at record heights. 

ee Other poultry. Cost slightly up 
from last year; supply slightly below. 

e@ @ Cranberries. Second largest crop 
on record. Prices % less than 1947. 

e e Canned pumpkin. Enough to go 
around at stable tariff. 

ee Fresh fruit. Apricot, peach and 
grape crops above average, citrus fruit 
abundant. Apples, pears, plums, prunes 
and sweet cherries on the scarcer side. 

ee Dried fruit. Plenty of prunes, 
raisins, figs and dates. Prunes of smaller 
size than usual, but a bit cheaper. 

e @ Fresh vegetables. Enough of all 
vegetables except sweet potatoes (second 
smallest crop in more than 20 years). 

e e Canned vegetables. Less on the 
shélf than last year, but sufficient. 

e © Shortenings. Plenty of vegetable 
shortening and margarine tagged mod- 
erately lower than earlier this year. 

e @ Nuts. Bins full of record crop. 


Country Home: $1,495 


A handsome little house for less than 
the price of a new car. A vacation retreat 
with place for a garden, for the children 
to play and friends to visit. Or year- 
round, low-cost housing in warmer cli- 
mates. Indian Summer dream stuff? 

It wasn’t to the thousands of people 
who saw the Kaul cottage, the grand 
giveaway at the Home Builders Show last 
fortnight in Washington, D.C. This was 
a radically new reality. 

There to walk through was a four- 
room, 18-by-24-foot, factory-built house, 
made to “last a lifetime” and to sell for 
$1,495. And it was good to look at. 

A rambler type, it hugs the ground 
but 14 large windows give it an air of 


spaciousness and an affinity with the out- 
doors. The single thickness walls are 
made of almost indestructible, fire-re- 
sistant plywood, pre-finished in light wal- 
nut inside and out and chemically treated 
against rot and termites. The gabled, 
overhanging roof of aluminum can be left 
in its gleaming natural state or painted. 
So can the studs which, surprisingly, are 
enthe outside of the house. 

Though the inside-out studs have 
the smart look of a station-wagon, they 
are there for a sound engineering reason. 
Used as frames for the aluminum win- 
dows, screens and door, they save the ex- 
pense of framing, caulking and weather- 
proofing. Another way to cut costs, the 
manufacturers, United Industrial Asso- 
ciates, Inc., discovered, was to build the 
roof like an airplane wing. By using two 
layers of sturdy aluminum, they made 
the roof strong enough to carry. as much 
as a 30-pound per square foot snow-load 
without rafters or purlins. 

Women’s Work. Most important 
of all, says Ralph R. Kaul, principal de- 
signer, is that this cottage actually can 
be put together by the owner. A man and 
woman can do the whole job in a week 
end. No single part weighs more than 
45 pounds. And a 14-inch aluminum bolt, 
Kaul added, is used for each fastening. 
“You simply tighten it with a standard 
lug wrench which comes ‘with the factory 
package.” 

First step, of course, is-to clear and 
level the land, then place 15 small con- 
crete blocks (about 20¢ each) for foot- 
ings. Put the aluminum floor sills on the 
blocks and bolt together. Next for bolt- 
ing (from the inside) come the framing 
members, roof and wall panels, finally 
windows, screens and door. 

What You Will. Any type of floor 
may be used. A dry brick floor, costing 
about $70, can be laid in one day. A 
concrete floor can be poured directly into 
the aluminum framing. Plumbing (kitch- 
en and bathroom are back to back to 
save on pipes), electricity (wires are con- 





Bolt-it-yourself. A place that most people can afford. 


Del Ankers 
Country Home) 
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Designer Hawes. A haw-haw at wom- 
en’s magazine ideals. (SEE: How to Be) 


cealed in the hollow wall studs) and 
utilities are also a matter of choice. 

For an idea on total cost, Kaul offers 
this rough estimate: cottage, $1,495; 
freight from Washington, D.C., no more 
than $150; land, $250; floor, $80; stand- 
ard-size window glass and putty, $25; 
wiring, $45; bathroom, kitchen, plumb- 
ing, $300. That’s $2,345 in all. Labor | 
(for anyone who doesn’t assemble his | 
own) will run about $350 and insulating 
for winter, if desired, from $500 to $1,000. 

Moves and Grows. Easy up, in this 
case, is also easy down. Any time the 
owner wants to move (or sell), he simply 
unbolts his house, carts it away to the new 
site, and re-bolts. Extra rooms, end 
porch or car port can be added by order- 
ing more panels. 

Businessmen, plantation owners and 
farmers have several uses in mind for | 
Kaul cottages: as duplex tourist cabins, | 
as bait for selling vacation sites, as tenant 
housing or farm utility buildings. But the 
big demand for the little house comes 
from the families who have long dreamed 
about—and can now buy—that place in 
the country, at the lake or on the beach. 


High Fashion 


Last week in Atlanta, Ga., Russell 
High School girls were wearing: 

In their hair— garishly painted 
spring-grip clothespins, safety pins, and 
geometry protractors anchored with pen- 
cils, 

On their shoes—plaid laces in re- 
verse, fed in on top, tied at bottom. 


How to Be a Woman 


Dress-designer Elizabeth Hawes ridi- 
culed the ups and downs of women’s | 
clothes in her first book, Fashion Is Spin- | 
ach (1938), has kidded men’s tight col- 
lars and bulky coats in another, Men 
Can Take It. Now, in a new book, Any- | 
thing But Love (Rinehart, New York: | 
$2.75), she digs her sharp pen into | 
women’s magazines, soap operas and mov- | 
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“Recipe: WILL ENJOY 


Sauté 4 to 6 slices bacon. Drain and 
keep warm. Sauté. cup chopped onion and 2 medium green 
pepper, chopped, in 2 Tbs. bacon fat. Add 2 tsp. Heinz Prepared 
Yellow Mustard, 1 tsp. Heinz Worcestershire Sauce, 2 Tbs. Heinz 
*“*57-Sauce,"" and contents of a tin of Heinz Oven Baked Beans in 
Tomato Sauce. Pour into greased casseroles. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375° F.) 20 min. Serve garnished with sautéed bacon. 


/ 


Choose from three mouvth- @ 
watering kinds: in tomato sauce 
with pork, vegetarian-style and 
Boston-style (in molasses sauce 
with pork). All Heinz Beans are 
baked to a turn and sauced to 
spicy perfection. Serve them 
often for simple, low-cost meals! 
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Jesse White wearing 
Blue Bell Bib Overalls 
and Blanket-lined Jacket 


Blue Bells work with you 


BLUE BELLs are one brand of work 
clothes that work with you. They 
don’t bind or hamper your move- 
ments, so they never get in the 
way of the job you’re doing. That’s 
because BLUE BELLS are designed 
with your comfort in mind. They 
are cut full and roomy, and give 
you free and easy action whether 
you are walking or bending, or 
climbing on and off the old trac- 
tor. Other things you'll like about 


B.Lue Betts are the wide, form- 
fitting bib that’s just the right 
height and the fact that if you 
buy your proper waist size and leg 
length, all other measurements 
will fit you exactly. 

The -next time you buy work 
clothes, look for the BLUE BELL 
label. It guarantees you the best 
made, best fitting work clothes 
you can buy—or your money back. 
Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES 


Bib overalls * blue jeans * dungarees * chambray and covert shirts 
work pants * matched sets °* blanket-lined jackets * coveralls 
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ies—and* the effect they have on their 
audience. Miss Hawes thinks women’s 
magazines, like fashion, are spinach, and 
devotes her book to satirizing their ad- 
vice: 

—to the teen-ager on how to prepare 
for womanhood (with beauty aids). 

—to the career girl (the real purpose 
of a job is to snare a man or tide over 
the period until he is able to support her 
at “an acceptable level’’). 

—to married women on bearing and 
rearing children, holding husbands, cop- 
ing with neuroses and housekeeping. 
(“Of all the labor-saving devices ever 
invented for women, none has ever been 
so popular as the devoted male.”—quoted 
from The Ladies Home Journal). 

Aching Feet? In case anyone is in 
doubt, she tells how to distinguish be- 
tween male and female: “If you cre an 
unreliable, socially indifferent, coarse, in- 
sensitive, brave, dumb, lazy, disinterested 
character whose feet do not hurt: you 
are a male. If you are a reliable, socially 
sensitive, fastidious, fearful, intelligent, 
energetic, sympathetic character whose 
feet hurt: you are a female.” 


Phone Finery 


To dress up the common black 
French-type telephone, there’s a new 
plastic case that comes in Chinese red, 
grey, ivory or gold. The Glam-r-phone, 
in two sections, fits over the base and 
the receiver-mouthpiece without hinder- 
ing dial action or hearing. It costs $4.95 
in gold, $3.50 in other colors. 

To light up night dialing there’s a 
plastic Fone-Lite which clamps to any 
standard-size base. 


DuPont Co. 












First Nylon Snowsuits. Both are 
water-repellent, washable and have 
napped nylon linings. The one- 
piece model, in a light blue, red or 
gray taffeta weave, comes with 
bonnet in sizes 1 to 3 (about $17) 
and 2 to 6 in navy, green or brown 
(about $22). The twill two-piecer, 
sizes 3 to 6, costs under $28 (hel- 
met included). 
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To travel in comfort, travel with 
Tums! Then, if strange food, 
fast eating, smoking or hurry 
brings on acid indigestion, slip 
Tums in your mouth. Almost 
instantly, Tums neutralize the 
excess acid—you feel better fast! 
No baking soda (bicarbonate) 
in Tums. No danger of over- 
alkalizing! No acid rebound! 
Get Tums today. 

















Night and day, at home or away, 
always carry TUMS FOR 
THE TUMMY! 
































To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 


@ 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson's 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


HE AE NO BATTERY 
D E a F 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No 


headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Feather- 310 







TUMS are antacid, not o laxative. For a loxa- 
tive, use mild, all-vegetoble NR Tablets 
(Nature's Remedy). Get a 25-cent box today. 








light. Used by thousands. Send forfree informa- 
tion and names of happy users in your vicinity. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 10 East 43rd St, (Dept. 786) W. Y. 17, N.Y. 
MAKE CORCEOUS 
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LAPEL PINS 





Sparkling Lapel Pins right now are 
the height of fashion for gowns, 
blouses, suits, etc. With our latest 
complete home kit YOU can 
quickly and easily make stunning 
beaded lapel pins and matching 
earrings at sensational savings... 
at home. Complete Kit for lovely 
Peacock Lapel Pin and matching 
earrings including complete mate- 
rials and easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions ONLY 9$9c! You ordinarily 


would pay many times this price 
for the completed set. 


OTHER DESIGNS 
Bluebird. ..« « «= «+ 98 
Sleeping Mexican. . . . 99¢ Make BIG 


All 3 including Peaceck $2.49 Profits 400% to 800% 


SEND NO MONEY—Order Kit on Home Trial. 
Mail name and address, State designs wanted. On arrival 
pay postman cost plus C.O.D. postage. Be satisfied or 
money back. Send cash, we pay postage. 


HOUSE OF HOBBIES, Dept. 20P, Box 790, Evanston, i. 
NOVEMBER 3, 1948 
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Lehar of Vienna 


After two world wars, there is little 
left to the Vienna whose gaiety used to be 
synonymous with the graceful strains of | 
the waltz. Last week the Viennese felt as 
if still another melody from their past | 
had faded out: Franz Lehar, composer of 
The Merry Widow, was dead at 78. 

Vienna has had greater musicians 
than Lehar, but none who got more of 
the champagne-and-sabre romance of Im- 
perial Austria into his music. Lehar did 
this though he was not Austrian-born, and 
brought to his composing a memory full 
of Hungarian and gypsy themes. 

Born in 1870 in Komarom, Hungary, 
Lehar was trained in music by his father, 
led a Viennese infantry band at 20. After 
insulting a superior who wanted him to 
play overtime, Lehar resigned from the 
regiment (“Does the Herr Officer think 
I’m a gypsy fiddler?”). 

Wealthy Widow. His first compos- 


ing—and grand opera—won acclaim and 





a top conducting post, but little money, 


so he tried his hand at operetta. His big 
day came when friends handed him a 
libretto they had written, remarked that 





their usual composer had botched his job. | 


Lehar borrowed the libretto, began im- 
provising on the piano. Four hours later 
he called up one of the writers, played 
part of the score over the telephone. 

His friend liked what he heard as 
much as the rest of the world did later. 
The Merry Widow is a happy-go-lucky, 
sentimental hodgepodge involving Aus- 
trian nobility, their lighthearted ladies, 
and the cancan girls of Paris. It is what 
everybody wants to think Vienna was like 
before the First World War. 

Lehar wrote more than 30 operettas, 
but never matched the success of the 
Widow, which has been produced more 


| than 5,000 times (once it ran in Buenos 


Aires in five languages simultaneously ) 


| and made into several movies. He made 


millions out of his masterpiece, lost them 
in the stock market. He learned his les- 
son, adopted more businesslike methods 
(even went regularly to Viennese Rotary 
Club luncheons, wearing a big name but- 
ton) and made a new fortune. 
Lehar’sdeathcame not long after that 
of his wife, Sofia. During the war, his 
vigorous protests and great fame had 
saved her from deportation as a Jewess. 


Best New Classics 


Berlioz, Requiem, Emile Passani 
Choir, and Orchestra under Fournet. 
First complete recording of an intensely 
dramatic work of epic size—scored for 
a huge orchestra, 300-voice chorus, four 
bands and soloist (Columbia: MM 769). 

Gershwin, An American in Paris, 
Leonard Bernstein, RCA Victor 
phony. An unusually fine interpretation 
of this strictly American music—lively, 
clear and sweet (DM 1237). 
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GIVE A BIT OF 


Jorida 


THIS 
CHRISTMAS ¢ 
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@ BE DIFFERENT. Make a lasting impres- 
sion on friends and business associates with 
Cobbs famous fruits and tropical delicacies. 
Gift No. 11 above, is a Mexican Hamper con- 
taini approximately 54 Ibs. of oranges, 
grapefruit, tangerines, kumquats, and limes— 
a holiday super treat — priced $10.00. Gift No. 35 
(not illustrated) same as Gift No. 11 except half 
size and weight—priced 
$6.50. Gift No. 2 (not 
illustrated) contains ap- 
proximately 27 Ibs. 
assorted fruits and jar 
each of Guava Jelly, 
Tropical Fruit Con- 
serve, and Pineapple- 
Cherry Jam — $6.00, 
Gift No. 1 (not illus- 
trated) contains ap- 
proximately 27 Ibs. of ‘ 
assorted fruit only — $4.50. Store fruit never 
tasted like this! Satisfaction guaranteed. Ex- 
press paid. Orders must be accompanied by 
check or money order. No Canadian or foreign 
shipments. Unless otherwise instructed, orders 
will be shipped for Christmas. Send for free, 
gorgeous, 8-page Brochure-Price List in 
natural color, showing other COBBS Gift 


FINEST 
FLORIDA FRUITS 












Packages. 

Christmas giving made EASY 
onoem 
now’ . COBBS, Box C-11 


Little River (Miami), Fla. 


[ Enclosed is check or money order for 
$ veseees for gift kages to be shipped 
names on ATTACHED LIST. 

[) Please send me your free beautifully illus- 
trated Brochure-Price List. 


ITCHING 
Checked jn A Jiffy 
Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated 0.D.D. . Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
; checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 

proves it—or monev back. Ask your 

druggist today for D.D.D. ipti 


Splendid Cough 
Relief Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


No Cooking Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. Once 
tried, you'll never be without it, and it's so simple 
and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
| 





dissolved. A child could do it. No cooking needed 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead 
of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2'% ounces of Pinex from any druggist 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action 
on throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and fil) up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splendid 
medicine and you get about four times as much for 
your money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. You 
can feel it take hold in a way that means business 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and eases the soreness. Thus it makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 
try it, and if not pleased, your money will be 
refunded. 


The Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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The Melancholy Days Have Come— “We Ain’t Got Anywhere Yet—Throw Him 
Ove iw 
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Americana 


Drink ? 


Hot Springs, Ark., was in hot water 
last fortnight—but almost out of cold. 
Two of the city’s three rain-fed reser- 
voirs were dry. Big industrial users had 
to turn off their water. Restaurants and 
home users were warned to go easy. 

Ironically, the 47 hot springs, which 
attracted nearly 300,000 tourists this year, 
were still going strong. From deep under- 
ground they were gushing up a million 
gallons of 140° water every day. Towns- 
people could use this—if they didn’t 
mind the effects: Ads say it helps every- 
thing from sluggishness to obesity. 


Better Farms, Inc. 


A special train swung north from 
Georgia last month, to Washington and 
points west. It had ten Pullmans, two 
diners, and club cars. And—unlike most 
special trains these days—it had nothing 
at all to do with the election. 

To the 175 passengers—representa- 
tives of the top 25 farms in the Georgia 
Better Farms plan—and to industrialist- 
farmer Cason J. Callaway (who promoted 
the plan and footed the train bill) this 
trip was the grand climax to an. amazing 
experiment. But it was not the end; at 
each stop the passengers gleaned new 
farming ideas to take back home. And in 
Georgia their efforts were bearing fruit. 

The “Callaway plan” that began in 
August, 1944, had four main objectives: 
soil improvement, long-term low-rate 
loans to farmers, mechanization of farms, 
and convenient processing plants. 

First Step. To show that good land 
use is good business, 100 non-profit cor- 
porations were formed in 65 counties. In 
each, seven men—teachers, industrialists, 
farmers—invested $1,000 apiece to buy a 
rundown farm of about 100 acres, equip 
it, and hire a manager. 





The Soil Conservation Service and 
state agricultural agencies supervised 
complete farm plans that made maximum 
use of all types of land. Livestock and 
soil-building cover crops, such as les- 
pedeza -and kudzu, supplanted soil-de- 
pleting annuals like corn, cotton and to- 
bacco. (After kudzu—a _protein-rich 
Southern vine—land that formerly yielded 
10 bushels of corn grew 40.) Callaway 
denated quick-money grape and _ blue- 
berry plants, and incentive prizes to man- 
agers, ; 

Knew His Oats. The man behind 
this gigantic plan was no idle dreamer. 
A millionaire cottonmill owner, U. S. 
Steel director, member of the Georgia In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Development 
Board, Callaway knew business and his 
state. What Georgia needed most, he said, 
was to improve the condition of its farm- 
ers, 35% of whom earned under $400 a 
year before the war. 

Callaway, now 54, knew farming too 
—almost by accident. His 30,000-acre 
Blue Springs farm began with his whim 
for a particular bubbling country spring 
—and spread. Badly eroded, it had been 
eking a grand total of $5,000 a year. In 
10 years Callaway had it grossing $300,- 
000. 

Results. When the books were 
closed on the plan last summer, only 25% 
of the test farms were classed “ordinary 
or poor.” Most, like one $8,000 farm that 
cleared nearly $6,000 in 1947, were un- 
qualified successes. The majority had 
been sold, often to. the manager, at cost. 


_ Only one corporation lost money: $90. 


Better Farms, Inc., has _ helped 
change Georgia’s one-crop system, shown 
the practicality of renting big machinery 
when it couldn’t be bought, proved to 
banks that long-term farm loans are good 
business where a conservation plan is 
used. One visible result: Many Georgia 
banks have hired agricultural advisors to 
supervise such loans. 

It also shows what can happen when 
one man decides: “The world has been 
good to me. I would like to put back 
some of the things I have gained.” 





S.C.S. 


Kudzu. Dehydrated, it brought Callaway (r.) $65 a ton. (SEE: Better Farms, Inc.) 
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World’s Smallest Hearing 
Aid Transmits 2 to 6 Times 
More Sound 


@ Here’s new hearing clarity—with far 
more sound intensity than before! And 
wholly new hearing comfort—wmillions 
can now hear with power turned way 
down. No buzzing, no hollow sounds. 
Beltone — world’s smallest — sets new 
standard of lifelike hearing. 

Get free booklet of amazing post- 
EREE war facts on deafness, Plain wrap- 

per—no obligation. Mail coupon 
to Beltone—World’s Hearing Headquarters. 


Ponda? 
Good Housekeeping 
Leas sovnensts WOES 


| Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-11 
| 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois | 


Please send me without cost or obligation, 
the new FREE Booklet of facts about | 


| DEAFNESS and How to Overcome It. | 
| BRAMIG.......ccocccsconsecececensscessnensuncsebestsnseenanstecess 
§ Address ...........ccscscccccscseccesenssnnssseesnsosssoses | 
| , EE ee ee 1 






Adjustable power from 
compressed air. America's favorite for 
small game, target shooting indoors or out. Low- 


| cost ammunition. .22 cal or .177 cal., single-shot or 


magazine. At all dealers; write for literaturé, 
Crosman Arms Co., Inc. 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


When you are satisfied you have invented a matter of value 
— write me, without obligation, for information on what 
steps you should take to secure a patent. 

PATRICK DBD. BEAVERS 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Washington 1, D. C. 


DRUGGISTS... 


Special Profits in 
Ned (uid 
Cards! 


AMERICAN GREETING 
CARDS pull repeat cus- 
tomers into thousands of 
drugstores. They'll do it for 
you. We create fast-selling, 
top-quality cards especially 
suited to your type of trade. 
Nationally advertised. Spe- 
cial display cabinets. Auto- 
matic stock control. Small 
space requirement. Regular 
service calls by salesmen. 
WRITE OR WIRE: 


AMERICAN GREETING 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Cleveland 2, Ohio - Dept. 26, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
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Animal Hospital In Oklahoma Buys 
A New Reach-In Refrigerator 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
Dr. O. M. Sanders (above), Ada, Okla., 


owner of one of the largest animal hospitals 
in the southwest, recently bought a new 
Frigidaire reach-in refrigerator. “It per- 
forms perfectly,” says Dr. Sanders, “and 
it gives us really dependable protection for 
our biologicals and dog foods. It’s very 
good-looking and it costs less to run than 
our former equipment. 

“We also like the reliable service of our 
local Frigidaire dealer, Wheeler Supply Co.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


Comite a mail e NO FLYING 













75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $2.00 
delivered—send cash, stamps, check, mone 
order. C.O.D. 21 cents extra. Money-bac 
guarantee. Order early —NOW! 





Reliable man with car wanted at once to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity. $15 to $20 in 
aday. No experience or capital required. Per- 


manent. Write today. 


McNESS COMPANY 


Dept. 111, Freeport, Illinois 





The NEW, easy way to 
Read, Write or “Breakfast” 
in bed... in comfort! 


Not in use” 


@ AT LAST, the perfect gift for a friend who is ill 
or enjoys lounging in bed. Propette is HANDY, 


folds out- of-way when not in use. ONLY 
Pullitoutto"prop” you up. Beauti- 

ful Walnut grain anguoesn. adinst- $ 95 
able height, slope; fits all beds POST- 
exclusive, superb. ift. ORDER PAID 


NOW! 24 hour Shipment. (Ada 


MORGAN PRODUCTS Co. Weal of Rockies) 


Dept. 17B 1250 Lakeland Ave. « Cleveland 7, Ohio 
A Pat. Pend. IER AS RSS 
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International 


Eisenhower. He would spotlight the ob- 


vious. (SEE: President) 


President Eisenhower 


Dark and dreary was the day. Rain 
had threatened all morning. But as the 
former Supreme Commander rose to 
speak, the sun burst through the clouds. 
No happier omen could have greeted the 
new president of Columbia University. 

Against Fear. For Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower had something to say: 

“We must be constantly watchful 
that our schools do not become so en- 
grossed in techniques, great varieties of 
fractionalized courses, highly specialized 
knowledge, and the size of their physical 
plant as to forget the principal purpose 
of education itselfi—to prepare the stu- 
dent for effective personal and_ social 
life in a free society ... 

“Love of freedom, confidence in the 
efficacy of co-operative effort, optimism 
of the future, invincible conviction that 
the American way of life yields the great- 
est human values—to help the student 
build these attitudes not out of indoc- 
trination, but out of genuine understand- 
ing, may seem to some to be education in 
the obvious .. . 

“Fear of the future ... is a terrible 
development in American life ... Only by 
education in the apparently obvious can 
doubt and fear be resolved . 

“There will be no administrative 
suppression or distortion of any subject 
that merits a place on the university’s 
curricula. The facts of communism, for 
instance, shall be taught here—its ideo- 
logical development, its political meth- 
ods, its economic effects, its probable 
course in the future. The: truth about 
communism is, today, an indispensable 





requirement if the true values of our 
democratic system are to be properly as- 
sessed.” 

To all of the 19, pee spectators, in- 
cluding presidents of 233 American col- 
leges, ‘Columbia’s ry president in 164 
years was already a vital force in Amer- 
ican education. To the suggestion from 
some quarters that Eisenhower was not a 
scholar, the answer of the trustees was 
unanimous: “We have many fine scholars 
on the campus. We are seeking a leader. 
We have one.” 

Said poet Carl Sandburg: “Why he’s 
got what the greatest scholars of all time 
have had—wisdom and humanity.” 


Exit Latin? 


A shortage of Latin teachers threat- 
ens to snuff the subject out of U.S. high 
schools. Last week state teachers col- 
leges reported demands for Latin teach- 
ers were running 10 to 1 over supply. 

Of the 800,000 high school students 
still taking Latin, only a few go on to 
college Latin, fewer yet prepare to teach 
the subject. 


Math 


Few mathematics teachers know how 
to make their subject dramatic; fewer 
yet turn out students who can compete 
with top-notchers. 

Exception is veteran, white-haired 
mathematics professor Frank Loxley 
Griffin, who has been teaching mathe- 
matics at Reed College (507 men, 264 
women), Portland, Ore., since its found- 
ing in 1911. The Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co. once named Reed among four 
institutions whose graduates the com- 
pany had found best prepared for ac- 
tuarial work (other three: Harvard, 
Princeton, University of Toronto). 

Punks & Gerds. Last week Prof. 
Griffin took time out to explain his ap- 
proach: crystal clarity plus interest- 


Salesman 


arousing techniques. Samples: 
e e “Let me say first that up to the 





Reed College 
Drama in figures. Reed’s Griffin is stu- 
dents’ favorite. (SEE: Math) 
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time of Newton, nobody in the world un- 
derstood this particular problem .. . ” 
ee “So you think five annual pay- 
ments cover five years? All right, hold up 
one hand and count the spaces between 
the fingers .. .” 
ee “As you know, any two punks 
have one, and only one, gerd in common. 
What! You don’t know what a punk is, 
or a gerd?”* 

More than Numbers. Griffin is 
famed in Oregon for relating math to 
other fields. His freshman text, /ntro- 
duction to Mathematical Analysis, ties 
in 27 other subjects from geology to 
psychology. In class, he likes to reduce 
to figures remote effects, as: 

“In normal times, a change in rain- 
fall in Argentina affects the size of the 
Argentine wheat crop, which affects the 
price of wheat in the London market, 
which affects what the Kansas farmer 
gets for wheat, which affeéts automobile 
sales in Kansas, which affects the level of 
prosperity in Detroit, which affects movie 
attendance in the Motor City.” 


Get DOUBLE-ACTION Reliek trom 


CONSTIPATION 
To Ease Its DOUBLE Distress! 
















Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both— bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


New Orleans Blowup 


For 20 years education in New Or- 
leans has been neglected. Not a single 
citizen in two decades has made his name 
known as a leader for a better and bigger 
school establishment. 

( Last month New Orleans’ teachers, 
badly underpaid by national standards, 
blew the lid’ off what they called “un- 

democratic procedures.” In paid news- 

paper advertisements they charged: 
ee That although the school board 
has over $1.2 million additional funds D RB C A L D WF » L L’ he 
available this year, 1,050 teachers with ° 
| 10 years or more experience were raised Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


only $50 per year. eT-Tilit-e LOlel:) 629 -\eilel, Mma-b a-1it7 


ee That two administrators, on the 
/ * 


other hand, were jumped $1,000 a year, 
six others $500. 
ee That a $1,900 “restroom” was 
‘ ° o) Be This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, 
installed in the school board building on Its Cause and Correction.”’ deseribes the 
> oe ; ‘ ° Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
a floor where for years the superintend- tion of stammering and stuttering —suc- 
cessful for 47 years. /ree—no obligation. 


i ent had been the only man regularly at min N. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 
| Tower, Indianapolis, 4, Ind. 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 








work. eer ee BR Fide 
e @ That, by contrast, in one school AGENTS WANTED 
i where the teacher conducts a kindergar- Make Sensational Profits with our sell-on-sight, House- 


} } ild | Learn how to protect your invention Secure ‘Patent —_ Mascpensiee Lénet ete, Taemothe, Aprons, 
3S p re é 4 > 4 a. aincoats, Utilit 8s—Embr > we Sets, 
ten class for more t aan 40 children, there Guide’’ and ‘‘Récord of Invention’’ form—without obligation. Towels, Sinndinordhbates Shower, Cottage Curtain Sets—” 
is no lavatory adjoining the classroom; | CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON | Household Cleaners, Polishes; Bibles—many other fast- 
that the teacher has to put on the chil Registered Patent Attorneys paw Teena 

1a > teac Ss : ° etails, cia! oney-ma eals 
I 837-K District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. Royalty Sales Co., Box 748, Passaic 47, New Jersey 


dren’s coats every time they go through 


the cold basement to the toilet. * 
ptartiags Troubled with 


ee That teachers, 


some beginners and some with 25 years’  ) 
experience, the biggest variation in salary . 


is $17.50 a week. (U.S. average for ex- 











/ : : —then you'll be thrilled with the new revolutionary Zenith 
perienced teachers is about double the “15” Radionic Hearing Aid. You can order it by mail with- 
beginner’s salary.) out risking a penny. Let a 10-Day Trial* at home, at church, 
e@ @ That the school board decreased, at business, prove it’s the finest hearing aid you can buy 
rather than increased the percentage of regardless of price. Saves you over $100.00. 
the total budget devoted to teachers’ HEAR BETTER OR PAY NOTHING 
salaries. It declined from 60.5% last Ligh nell it C Aas: h Sesh ett to Gene 
: . of, this ge ope ight, compact sing e unit. Costs less nm a cent an hour Genter for elutes en 
i year to 58.2% this eae a5 ‘ for battery consumption. Comes ready to wear. Accepted by your ears and hearing 
: tional average teachers’ salaries in cit- the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Asso- TH ’ 
ies make up about 67% of the budget; in ciation. Send postcard now (no obligation) for full particu- E. NI 
: Atlanta, 80% ; in San Francisco, 70%. lars telling how tens of thousands of hard-of-hearing men, RADIO 
' To Gov. Earl Long last week the women and children have found new joy and happiness CORPORATION 
: : with this amazing new hearing aid. HEARING AID DIVISION 
_ teachers sent a committee: Obj ect: spe- *This Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith Radio Corporation or Dept. Pili 18, 5801 W. Dickens Av. 
L- cial state assistance. its subsidiaries. Chicago 39, Il. 
7 *Punk: a straight line; gerd: a point. Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios. Leaders in Radionics Exclusively for over 30 Years. 
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False Teeth ‘tv’ 
Herts Wreck 


“NIGHT ACTION” 
PLASTIC CUSHION 




















Movies 


Actor’s Personality 


crazy to be 
According to a 
University School of 


It’s not necessary to be 
an actor—but it helps. 
Northwestern 





of a play that was only a sow’s ear on 
Broadway. On the stage Johnny Belin- 
da was a cheap, sensational melodrama. 
The film, produced by Jerry Wald for 
Warner Bros., is the year’s most eloquent 
tear-jerker. 

The story is still wildly improbable, 
but ‘the settings, the acting, the photog- 
raphy and all the physical details of pro- 
duction are Grade-A. 





| 
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’ ee - : — 
LUST SPREAD ON AT NIGH DON’T PAY ¢ | Speech survey, superior actors are char- Jane Wyman is a deaf mute, living 
Wake up with a New, Snug Fit UNLESS you H a ; , : a : . ‘gh 
—_ — Are Delighted | | acterized by “tendency toward depres- on a bleak farm in Nova Scotia. She is 
BETTER than NEW | sion, hysteria, psychopathic deviation, raped by the village Lothario, bears a 
D 8 schizophrenia.” child, and ultimately shoots her seducer ) 
ZA a when he tries to take the child away. 
_ Ts . Up until its final, hysteric: . 
DENTAL PLATE7LINER Kaye Without Scat ne me 
ments, Johnny Belinda has _ dignity, 
PLATE eee at, Landy Ayo The “git-gat-gittle’ man, Danny charm and pathos. Most of the credit 
DIFFICULT. mouths need “help. Now Kaye, winds up his five-year contract goes to Jane Wyman who gives an unusu- 
a nt ’ with Sam Goldwyn with his least success- ally sensitive performance as the helpless 
iS real heip ore than words Can say ABLE - 
ot sia VALU | ful movie—A Song Is Born (RKO. _ heroine. 
TRULY DIFFERENT - olds itself to mouth ; i s ; ji 
crevices to sang, erel-Resd cosbion 0. FREE | Goldwyn). In the interests of realism, Miss Wy- 
NO weak paste-a deluxe Q Y wT. . ° ’ ° ’ 
Shatie~tenees the: ant. or seee~ BOOK The film is a remake of Goldwyn’s man played her long and demanding role 
en —— a by warming with Each Tube 1941 comedy hit, Ball of Fire. Kaye plays with a couple of pieces of plastic fitted 
without harm to plate 











How to Better 
Care For, and 
Wear Plates 
With Ease- 
Includes one 
page of simple 
directions 


ECONOMICAL -$2 tube lasts so long, cost 
is usually less than 1% cents a day. Save 
money — but more important, Save mess 
and bother of pastes, pads, powders. __ 
ONE EASY APPLICATION 
LASTS 3 months to 1 YEAR \ oa pat 
Just Spread It On— \™ 


™._. Self-Hardening— 
>No Heating! 
Da 
2 








a professor of classical music who learns 
about jazz from nightclub singer Virginia 
Mayo. (Gary Cooper tangled with slang 
and burlesque stripper Barbara Stan- 
wyck in the original version.) 

Though Danny is mildly engaging in 
the Cooper role, many of his talents are 


into her ears. These blocked out sound 
for her and enabled her to achieve some 
of the most pathetic, moving effects ever 
captured on film. 

The other players are excellent, too. 
Lew Ayres is the sympathetic doctor who 


teaches the heroine how to converse in 


for — wasted on a straight part. Notably miss- sign language; Charles Bickford is Be- 

pe = ll , a ing from A Song is Born, for example, _ linda’s stern but affectionate father; and 

oportess! TUBE TO re his popular scat-song routines. Near- Agnes Moorhead and Jan Sterling are 
Y-wN ° ~ . P » ° ’ ° 

a ie rE est approach is a South Sea island chant fine as the heroine’s understanding aunt 





Dept.8 601 S. Rampart, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

| want to try your plate liner on approval. If I am pleased, 

1 will mail you $2 (cash, money order or check) within 

7 days. If | am not pleased, | owe you nothing, but will 
| return remainder of tube instead of paying. 


$e | 


| NAME 





| ADDRESS 


| TOWN____ 9 | 


please print name and address, came 


—_>_=——ie—s ee 





TO RELIEVE ITCH PROMPTLY! Scientifically 
medicated Cuticura soothes promptly—is used 
by many doctors and nurses! Buy today! 


CUT A SOAP & OINTMENT 


INVENTORS 


3 atent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars ag to pate nt protection and procedure 
and “‘Llovention Record” form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-V Victor Building. Washington 1, BD. c. 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
neal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 














which doesn’t measure at all to numbers 
like Symphony for Unstrung Tongues 
(sung in Secret Life of Walter Mitty). 

The swing, jive and boogie-woogie 
talent assembled for the film are up to 
the lavish standards of a Goldwyn Tech- 
nicolor musical. Harmonizing on the title 
song are jazz giants Benny Goodman, 
Tommy Dorsey, Charlie Barnet, Louis 
Armstrong, Lionel Hampton, Mel Powell, 
and the Golden Gate Quartette. 


Weep with Wyman 


Every now and then Hollywood suc- 
ceeds in making a silk purse movie out 





and jealous rival. 

Stephan McNally, who played the 
doctor in the stage version, demonstrates 
his versatility by making the film’s villain 
the most hissable of the decade. 


Stull Worth Seeing 


Rope (Jimmy Stewart, John Dall, 
Farley Granger). Director Hitchcock 
and an expert cast polish a morbid theme 
to a high gloss. 

Rachel and the Stranger (Loret- 
ta Young, William Holden, Robert Mitch- 
um). An entertaining homespun film 
about love in the wilderness. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis | 


Seduction scene. Director Jean Negulesco (back to camera) shows Steve McNally 


how to maul Jane Wyman without any real damage. 


(SEE: Weep) 
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Fred Allen. He puffed and huffed and 
blew a hot challenge. (SEE: Allen’s) 


Allen’s Sally 


Radio’s biggest, richest block of lis- 
teners are the ssillions who spend Sunday 
evenings at home beside their loudspeak- 
ers. Last week they were listening with 
extra relish: a battle had suddenly 
started between two of their favorite pro- 
grams—and, by implication, between two 
of radio’s biggest networks. 

For more than a decade, NBC had 
kept a firm, jovial arm around the bulk 
of the Sunday night audience. Its slick, 
high-powered comedians—Benny, Bergen, 
et al_—competed chiefly among them- 
selves for top Hooper ratings. 

But last summer, while the big com- 
edies were on vacation, ABC pumped up 
one of its shows into a serious threat to 
NBC supremacy. It was Stop the Music, 
produced by Louis G. Cowan, inventor of 
the Quiz Kids and other shows. By giv- 
ing away huge ($30,000) jackpots to 
listeners, it built up an audience esti- 
mated at 15 million. 

Contest. Stop the Music, an hour 
long, lay squarely athwart two top NBC 
shows—Charlie McCarthy and Fred Al- 
len. As they returned to the air Oct. 3, 
most of radiodom watched to see: Could 
they win their audiences back? 

On his first show Allen opened the 
fight—with a parody of Stop the Music, 
bitterer than funny, and a bona fide offer 
to his listeners to pay them back any 
losses (up to a $50,000 total) suffered by 
listening to his program instead of a 
giveaway. Bergen-McCarthy also report- 
edly had a scheme: Each Sunday, they 
would tip off NBC listeners to the title 
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THE PAINT 
TO THE 


SURFACE 








NAILS ; 


No substitute can do the job of GUM TURPENTINE 
and there is no excuse for substitutes now that Gum 
Turpentine is in plentiful supply at new low prices. 
Gum Turpentine penetrates the surface carrying the paint into the 
pores of the wood and NAILS IT THERE FOR KEEPS. That’s why 9 
out of 10 painting contractors use Gum Turpentine when painting 
their own homes. Best for cleaning floors, woodwork and furniture. 





Look for the AT-FA Seal on the package — your guarantee of pure, 
genuine Gum Turpentine. Sold wherever paint is sold. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION - 


- fort. 
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oo endable, easy to give, scientifically prepared 
low in cost, NEMA Worm Capsules effectively 

commas large round worms and hookworms in 

dogs and cats. 

FREE! Send for illustrated. helpful worm booklet. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 
AND NAVEL ORANGES 


New tree-ripened crop ready for 
shipment late November direct from 
Texas Rio Grande Valley orchard to your 
home. Get those red flesh, mild, juicy Texas 
grapefruit and big, sweet, juicy navel oranges. 
Trial bushel, straight or mixed, $5.95, shipped 
prepaid express in U. S. except add 50c’ for 
New York, New England states, Pacific states. 
No COD’s please. Money cheerfully refunded 
if requested. Ask for our FREE folder describ- 
ing “‘Monthly Fruit Service.” 

Harlingen 6, 


COMMUNITY GROVES “ts 


(A Division of Hays C. Mitchell Produce Co.) 














General Offices : Valdosta, Ga. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Personalize your Christmas greetings by. hav- 
ing them specially made, using one of your 
own negatives. Beautiful, different, inexpen- 
sive. Send negative and 10c for sample and 
prices. Your negative will be returned. 35 
years in business. 

HITONE G Box 2426 E. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Finest HEAVY-WEIGHT 


GABARDINE jeousees 


Warm fer Winter. Huge, direct- 
to-you volume saves you real 
money. Best genuine virgin wool 
and vif rayon blended. 2 
WARM! will weave resists $12>5 
wrinkles, holds crease, gives VALUE! 
amazing wear. Expert fashion 
tailored for perfect fit..Zipper 
Se. > front. Room pockets. lue, 
Tan, Sand, Lt. or Dk, Brown, Blue-Gray. 
Ww TAIST: 28-38 pleated or 28-50 plain. Order yours now! 
Send only your name, waist size, 
SEND NO MONEY Ist and 2nd color selection. Pay 
postman only $7.95 plus small postage. Or, send money 
and save postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 
LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. T-17 LINCOLN, NEBR. 


WANTED 
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ms. 
Now to Get In 
McNess Business 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store 
they, can_ from McNess n because 

ess Products are tops in quality, CA R 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also . 
money-saving deals to customers make to Ra ise 
We Supply Capital— Start New! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
start, and we supply capital to help you 
6; started quick. You begin making money first da 
Tells all — no obligation. 
THE McNESS CO., 630 Adams St., Freepert, in. 


No Time Like 

It’s no trick to make 

on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything 

Me Use Your 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
rite at once for McNess Dealer k. it's wary 
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Molded of real rubber (not 
synthetic), hand painted, 
flowing lifelike whiskers 
securely attached, this is the 
most sensational SANTA 
mask ever made! Slips on 
over head. Fits snug, 
mouth moves ‘with your lips, 
lets you talk, eat, drink, 
smoke. Will last lifetime. 
Made by world’s greatest 
mask artist. Only few hun- 
dred can be made before 
Christmas. Department 
stores paid $18.50 for these 
masks tor window SANTAS 
. . yours on this by mail 
offe r for $4.95. Fully guar- 


anteed. 

SEND NO MONEY Stvearce 
PAYLATER 

Mail order today. Mask delivered before Christmas 

Cc. O. D. plus postage. 

Geter Mimeles... . . occ ccccccccsecccscsepssoces $2.95 

Old Lady,Old Man,Satan, Monkey, Blackface,Clown, Idiot, 

$2.95 each. If C.O. D. postage extra. Mail order TODAY! 


RUBBER FOR MOLDS, INC. + DEPT. 30P 
6044 Avondale. Chicago (31). i. 











NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Voeg © po water, 
messy liquids, Chemically Treated. Simply gli p—- ~4 
» couns Nantes ginte speskling clear. . a eating mg IN 
eavy bucke © rags, pow: nges, 
ois. No mess or muss. ears chnaeed bo bands. Dust, d fre . grime, 
og disappear like magic. Take orders from friends! Earn money! 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL “92! ofc: cout iymoai 


ately i all who send name 
at once. A peiny postal willdo. SEND NO MONEY —just your name. 


KRISTEE CO., 883 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. | 


our Feet 


ARCH SUPPORTS 
2, Write for Free 
Booklet 












OTTAWA Buzz Master 


A faster brush cutter and 
wood sawing machine. Pro- 
pels itself while cutting 
saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many outstanding, 
exclusive features. Available attachments: sickle 


bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow and 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use. FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.. 1-864 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 





One Year Written Guarantee! 


Army Air Corps 16 Jewel 


ELGIN 
$1995 


Made for Pilots and Navigators 

of the U. 8. Army Air Forces. 

They had to be good. Sturdy 

16 Jewel Elgin men’s wrist watches. Shock resistant. 
Sweep second hand. Luminous hands and dial. Stain- 
less steel back. Unbreakable crystal. Water repellent. 
Made by ELGIN one of America’s outstanding 
watch manufacturers. Fully reconditioned. One year 
written guarantee sent with each watch. Supply 
limited! SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay postman 
$19.95 plus 10% tax and postege on delivery. Cash 
orders sent postpaid. UNITED PRODUCTS Co., 

7941 S. Halsted, Dept. RES-629, Chicago 20. 





of Stop the Music’s “Mystery Melody,” 
thereby spiking the mystery. But on his 
first few shows Bergen didn’t try it. 

Just how far the networks them- 
selves were backing the fight was any- 
body’s guess. 

By last fortnight, nobody had put in 
a claim under Fred Allen’s “audience in- 
surance.” And the Hooper rating race 
was still wide open. An early poll put 
Bergen slightly above Stop the Music, 
Allen slightly below, all three near the 
top. Chances were the brickbats would 
have little permanent effect. : 

New Life. The truth was, most of 
the Sunday night comedians were going 
stale. They had settled into routines 
which creaked with age. “Allen’s Alley,” 
even with a new name, was much less 
funny in 1948 than it had been five years 
earlier. The “giveaway menace” could 
force them to spruce up—or give up. As 
Indianapolis Star columnist John Ackel- 
mire put it: 

“Well, there it is boys. Get funnier 
or give bigger.” 


Hook, Ladder & TV 


When the fire alarm screams in Mor- 
ristown, N.J., it takes no time to round 
up the city’s volunteer firemen. They’re 
right at their television sets—a jump 
away from the trucks. The 200 men 
bought and installed TV in three fire 
houses. 


For Intellectuals 


Radio tends to avoid “intellectual” 
programs because they attract a limited 
audience, scarcely any sponsors. But tele- 
vision, which isn’t making money anyhow 
and is struggling to make a reputation, 
can afford a program like Critic-At-Large 
on ABC-TV. 

Every Wednesday (7:30 p.m. EST), 
John Mason Brown, drama critic of The 
Saturday Review of Literature, and three 
colleagues take their ease before the cam- 
eras. Ili’s after dinner, supposedly, in 
Brown’s living room where his guests 
(who have included Brock Pemberton, 
Russell Maloney, A. J. Liebling, Bill 
Mauldin) have retired for smokes, drinks 
(ice water) and talk. 

Still Life. For tastes which run to 
sleuths and slapstick, the show is far 
from fascinating. Members of the cast 
rarely move from their sofa seats or even 
waggle a finger to carry a point. 

Arts & Letters. For.the small group 
of loyal followers, however, (by latest 
tally 3.7% of all TV sets turned on), 
the discussions on “The Political Col- 
umnist” and “Contrast in Books of the 
Two World Wars” have been lively and 
provocative. Only occasionally has the 
program used props. Once, for instance, 
reproductions of Picasso, Botticelli and 
Broughel masterpieces gave meaning to 
viewpoints on.“How Long is Modern Art 
Modern?” 

Critic-At-Large is the kind of experi- 
ment television needs. Unfortunately, it 
is also the kind likely to disappear first 
when TV gets in the black. 








Made ESPECIALLY For 
BABY’S 
CHEST COLD 
to RELIEVE COUGHS 
ACHING MUSCLES! 


Child’s Mild Musterole 
is made especially for 
the average baby’s ten- 
der skin. No other rub 
gives faster relief from 
coughs and that miser- 
able aching feeling of 
chest colds. Musterole 
also breaks up congestion in upper bron- 
chial tract—bringing truly amazing relief. 


Child’s Mild 
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® 
EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 
Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assortments. 
Lovely cards both with and without the Bible texts. Learn 
about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which adds dollars 
to your profits . . . and our exclusive CREDIT PLAN. 
Send for full particulars—TODAY! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Box 9342, Dept. 27 - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


alep 
SYLCON 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 
NEW YORK MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 















NYLON PARACHUTES 


With 600 Ft. Cord. Make dresses—underwear 
» —Slips — bras — panties — lampshades — bed 
spreads—slip covers, etc. FREE instruction 
patterns. Check or Money Order. 

$1 os or 44 Chute $8.95 

$1.00 Deposit with order 

HOWLEY - GRAHAM, 1228 Land Title Bidg., 
Broad & Chestnut Sts., Dept. P Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


AIRSICK 
NAUSEA 


«Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 












due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
Changes, relieved with 








AIRSICK” 
——{ 
EMEO. 





FREE Dresses from feed bags... 
Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, useful items from cotton bags. 


The free booklet, ‘‘How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,’’ gives complete 
directions. For your copy, write: 


National Cotton Council Box 18 Memphis, Tenn. Dept. 15 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it. 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us luc 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © LP. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4802-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PATHFINDER 
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Wide World 
Words & music. Thomas Mann mixes 
them in a new Faustus. (SEE: Mann) 


Mann & the Devil 


Thomas Mann, German Nobel prize 
winner and author of such classics as The 
Magic Mountain and Joseph and his 
Brothers, weathered the recent war in 
America. His voluntary exile was trou- 
bled by love for his native land co-exis- 
tent with disapproval of its actions. He 
was disturbed, too, by his own security 
while his homeland was suffering. 

Now he worries the situation out in 
a long, metaphysical novel, Dr. Faustus 
(Knopf, New York: $3.50). It is good, 
sturdy stuff reinforced with intellectual 
discussions on music, culture, and theol- 
ogy; the reader feels pleasantly virtuous 
for plowing through it. 

Dr. Faustus is a biography of a fic- 
titious German composer, Adrian Lever- 
kuhn, as told by a fictitious friend, Sere- 
nus Zeitblom. Their childhood together 
in a historic German town is described 
with a precise charm. After they grow 
up, they are less engaging. Zeitblom, the 
narrator, whose character emerges with 
skillful subtlety, is a prude and a bore. 
Leverkuhn develops from a brilliant, ar- 
rogant child into a wavering, distorted 
personality who leaves the reader cald in 
spite of Zeitblom’s gushing praises of the 
man and his compositions. 

A Soul for Satan. The core of the 
story is that Leverkuhn, ambitious for 
fame, makes a pact with the devil selling 
his soul and body in return for 24 years 
of musical genius. In true Faustian tra- 
dition, the devil keeps his bargain and 
collects his due. 

Like most of Mann’s works, the nov- 
el is replete with symbolism. Leverkuhn, 
the musician, is identified with Germany 
making its pact with the Nazis, reaping 
a few years of glory, followed by destruc- 
tion. Zeitblom mourns for his friend. 
Mann himself mourns for Germany: 
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“When, out of utter hopelessness—a mir- | 
acle beyond the power of belief—will the | 


light of hope dawn? A lonely man folds 
his hands and speaks: ‘God be merciful 


to thy poor soul, my friend, my Father- | 


land.’ ” 


The Real George 


George Washington has at last been 
taken down from the pink cheeked por- 
traits that deck American schoolrooms 
and injected with an unsuspected amount 
of life. Douglas Southall Freeman, Pulit- 
zer-prize-winning author of Robert E. Lee 
and Lee’s Lieutenants, is responsible for 
the transformation. The first two volumes 
of his planned six-volume biography, en- 
titled George Washington (Scribner’s, 
New York: $15) are extremely readable 
and provide the most careful, credible 
interpretation of Washington yet written. 

Most readers will enjoy learning 
that Washington was not the “I cannot 
tell a lie” paragon portrayed to children, 
nor quite so stuffy as adults usually con- 
clude. In the first two volumes, which 
carry him through the age of 27, he 
emerges as an athletic, hard-working, 
rather snobbish, humorless young man 
whose supreme motivation is always the 
acquisition of money or fame. 

Some supposed facts are also ex- 
ploded, from the cherry-tree myth to the 


heroic role Washington is credited with | 








playing as Gen. Braddock’s follower in | 


the French and Indian war. 

Roots of Character. At the same 
time, the young Washington shows a vi- 
tality, a singlemindedness which, in ma- 
turity, could merit some of the unthink- 
ing idolatry now accorded him. It will 
be extremely interesting to watch his de- 
velopment in the forthcoming volumes. 

The book also contains a detailed ac- 
count of the 18th century Virginia plant- 
ers’ way of life, and is full of interesting 
side characters. For example, there is 
John Custis, father-in-law of George 
Washington’s wife by her first marriage. 
He had such a stormy married life that 
when he died he had carved on his tomb- 
stone: “. ... aged 71 years and yet lived 
but seven years, which was the space of 
time he kept a bachelor’s home.” 


Fix Your Own 


With car prices sky-high and repair 
costs out of sight beyond the moon, most 
car owners will welcome Motorist’s Hand- 
book, a 156-page volume published by the 
editors of Popular Mechanics Magazine 
(Popular Mechanics Press, Chicago: $2). 
It contains, as the flyleaf says, “535 help- 
ful hints for safer, more economical and 
happier service from your car.” 

The hints, lavishly illustrated and 
diagrammed, range from tips on car 
washing to Shortcuts for the Garage 
Mechanic, even include a five-page piece 
telling how to pick a good used car. The 
book is one of a series by the same pub- 
lisher on how to do things. Other titles 
include Build a Boat; Your Home and 
How to Build It Yourself; Painting, Fur- 
niture Finishing and Repairing. 





PIN-WORMS 
GO! 


New Treatment 
Gets Real Results 


Mother—don’t let your child suffer 
a single needless minute of dis- 
tress with Pin-Worms! 


Recent medical reports reveal 
that an amazing number of chil- 
dren (and grown-ups, too) may 
be victims of Pin-Worms—often 
without suspecting what is wrong. 
So watch out for the warning signs 
—especially the tormenting rectal 


itch. Because now you can and 
should do something about it! 


A highly effective way to deal 
with this ugly infection has now 
been made possible. It is based on 
a new, Officially approved drug 
principle. ‘This drug element is the 
vital ingredient in P-W, medically 
sound Pin-Worm treatment de- 
veloped in the Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son laboratories. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to 
remove Pin-Worms. So if you sus- 
pect Pin-Worms, ask your drug- 
gist for a package of JAYNE’S 
P-W right away, and follow the 
directions. 

It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 





ART NEEDLEWORK 


_ your spare time to pleasant, profitable 
your own in colorful, 
‘eatuael needlework to beautify your home, 
for gilts or to sell for protit. Millions of satistied 
customers through the past 35 years. More than 
100 beautiful designs are pictured in our new 
Catalog. Write for your tree copy todey 


California Home Crafts 
48 South Raymord Street, Pasadena, Calif 


if Fiery, itching Skin 


Torments Your Baby 


Here's a tip! So many mothers rely on 
Resinol to quickly relieve fiery itch of 
baby’s diaper rash, dry eczema, chafing 

it must be good. Costs little at ail 
_ druggists. Try famous Resinol Oir Try famous Resinol Ointment 


K-R-O 
KILLS 
RATS 


@Comes in POWDER and BIS-KIT 
form. Both contain red squill; are 
safer around farm animals and pets. 
POWDER, 75¢; BIS-KITS, 35¢ and 
$1.00. If unavailable from your 
druggist or seedsman, order direct; 
adding 15¢ for mailing and han- 
dling. Money-back guarantee. The 
K-R-O Company, Spring field, Obio. 
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It Takes 

The Fastest Animal 
|O Seconds To Kun 
A Fifth Of A Mile... 
But In Only 





Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 


. a)" ot i/ Page: 


| Glass Of 





Fast Pain Relief ! 


Bayer Aspirin’s amazing speed 

of disintegration is important 

when you have an ordinary 
headache, neuritic or neuralgic pain. 
For when you’re suffering, you want 
really fast relief. And Bayer Aspirin 
gives it to you because it’s ready to go 
to work in two seconds. You can see this 
—see what happens in your stomach 
when you take Bayer Aspirin—by drop- 


TWO SEC 


Water Test Shows 
Why Bayer Aspirin Brings 








Uy 
Yi, 
AHA 

“ Wb); 


‘ 
In 





ping a Bayer tablet na glass of water. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so effective that 
doctors regularly prescribe it for pain 
relief...and is so gentle to the system 
that mothers give it even to small chil- 
dren on their doctors’ advice. 

So always ask for Bayer Aspirin. No 
other pain reliever can match its record 
of use by millions of normal people— 
without ill effect. Bayer Aspirin is one 
thing you can take with confidence. 


WHEN YOU HAVE AN OROINARKY HEADACHE, TAKE GENUINE 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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“OK, Now let it snow!”’ 


As Advertised 


My wife reads the ads, 
Decides to buy; 
Advertising pays— 
And so do IL. 
—Philip Lazarus 
. . . 

This country is like Heaven to us... 
so please don’t drive like H — — — through 
it! 

o . . 

Too many people keep their manners 

fresh instead of their minds. 
+ . * 

Some politicians seem to think that 
in politics the paths of glory lead to the 
gravy. 

° ° e 
Most women are shy about telling 
their age—by at least five years. 
° 7 o 
Home means children, dad and mother, 
And one undarned thing after another. 
. ° 7 

Political gas is not of the illuminat- 

ing variety. 


Quips 

College professors delight in vet- 
erans. It is so refreshing to have pupils 
who are interested in education.—Rich- 
mond News-Leader. 

° - om 

It is revealed that 28% of the people 
spend more than their income, and the 
remaining 72% would like to know how 
they do it.—I/ndianapolis News. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time twin sisters both 
wanted to become famous dancers. They 
were much alike in every way, and both 
talented in their chosen field. So after 
regular school they enrolled in the same 
dancing school and took the same courses. 
They were both experts, danced just alike, 
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and soon finished the school and went out 
to look for fame. One sister couldn’t get 
a job and finally had to marry for sup- 
port. 

The other girl immediately found a 
dancing job and is making $500 a week. 
She uses a fan! 

Moral: It isn’t what you do but the 
way you do it. 

—Chal Herry 


Just Around the Coroner 


Jack and Jill 
Rushed up the hill 
To pass an old jalopy. 
The headlines flash 
“BIG AUTO CRASH! 
Home papers kindly copy.” 
—Berton Braley 
. e 

Good resolutions are like babies cry- 
ing in church. They should be carried out 
immediately. 

1948 will be known as the year of the 
three lines—PRICE—HEM—PARTY. 

€ e = 

Now that the WAVES get equal 
rights in the Navy, every ship will have 
two powder rooms. 

It’s hard to be an upright citizen 
with so many automobiles threatening the 
crosswalks, 

Employment is high and wages are 
good but there’s a dangerous shortage of 
those who have the knack of getting 
things done. 

7 a . 

Many of our laws are like detour 
signs; they slow us down but there is al- 
ways a way around. 

Some people get what’s coming to 
them by waiting and others while crossing 
the street. 


When man is born he occupies a 3- 
foot cradle. When he dies he leaves in a 
6-foot coffin. What a time he has traveling 
that yard! 





“I’m sorry, but I can’t serve your friend 


unless he can prove he’s over 21!” 
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QUAKER OATS HELPS GROW 


Doctors say the more often 
youngsters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 
the better they grow 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS IS QUAKER OATS! 


A GANT uu Udletion! 


Your youngsters get more growth, more endurance—your grownups get more energy, 
more stamina from nourishing oatmeal than any other whole-grain cereal! That's 
why Quaker Oats is recommended for a better breakfast! According to a recent 
survey, only 1 school child in 5 gets the kind of breakfast he should have. So doc- 
tors say, the more often youngsters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, the better they 
grow! Help your children be a success by serving Quaker Oats! 


A GANT on Veelue! (Still Less than 


Delicious Quaker Oats helps keep grocery 
bills down. Saves precious time in the morn- 
ing, too, because Quick Quaker Oats cooks in 
2% minutes! 


A GIANT ot Flee! 


People eat more Quaker Oats than any other 
cereal in the world because THEY LOVE 
THAT QUAKER OATS FLAVOR! Tempting 
recipes on the package. Remember to buy 
delicious Quaker Oats, 


QUAKER OATS 





Quaker and Mother's Oats 
ere the some 





Luxury kitchens for dollar-wise people 


Magnificent 66” twin-bowl Kitchenaider has one- 


piece top in finest acid-resisting porcelain-enamel. 


Giant compartments, cutlery drawer, swinging 
faucet, rinse spray. Save work with Mullinaider 


waste-disposer. Ask for a free home demonstration. 
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Get This Exciting Booklet! 


20 pages featuring 
beautiful Youngstown 
Kitchens in color. Full \ 
details on Youngstown 
units and tips on ar- 
ranging a new kitchen. 
Enclose 10c in cash. 
No stamps, please. 


DoLuars go far when you invest in 
a Youngstown Kitchen. 


You'll see at once that Youngstown 
Kitchens are values that only the 
leader could produce. 


Look at the kitchen shown. Work 
surface aplenty with handy wall and 
base cabinets. Featured is a step- 
saving 48” twin-bowl Kitchenaider 
with 11” extra-deep second bowl. 

Every Youngstown unit is gleaming, 
white-enameled steel built by expert 
craftsmen to last a lifetime. The 


, power” 
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NAME 


a 1 plan to remodel [] 


Mullinaider automatic waste-disposer 
grinds away food scraps in a jiffy! Just 
turn on cold water, flip Mullinaider 
switch, scrape waste into drain opening. 
Safe, sanitary. Sold as extra equipment. 


1 plan to build [J 


| want Free Home 
Demonstration of 
Mullinaider Fj 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


COUNTY 


kitchen above is only a hint of how 
you can arrange standardized Youngs- 
town units to any floor area, old 
home or new. 


You can own such a kitchen on a 
low-cost-per-month budget plan, 
including financing through your 
Youngstown dealer or bank. Specify 
Youngstown Kitchens to your 
builder, too. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Warren, Ohio 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 
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SEND COUPON TODAY! 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 

Youngstown Kitchens 

Dept. P-1148, Warren, Ohio 

Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. 
I enclose 10c in cash. 


BY MULLINS 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





